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T  the  recent    Founders'    Day    Banquet,    Archbishop 
A  Harty  expressed  his  high  appreciation  of  the  foun- 

ders of  Creighton  and  advocated  an  enhanced  and 
broadened  interest  in  it  as  being  of  the  same  noble 
cause  as  the  world's  greatest  educators,  Benedict, 
Thomas,  Ignatius,  Joseph  Calazanctius,  John  de  la 
Salle.  He  emphasized  the  solidity  and  stability  of 
their  culture  and  the  lasting  good  they  conveyed  and 
he  stated  that  Creighton  stood  for  the  same  ideals  that  they 
did.    In  praise  of  Catholic  University  work  he  said,  in  part : 

"The  University  with  its  courses,  is  calculated  to  elevate 
the  family  and  the  city ;  it  opposes  strength  to  weakness,  mental 
and  physical,  to  ignorance  wisdom,  to  the  unrestrained  passions 
reason,  to  pleasure  duty.  Creighton  holds  that  the  student 
must  be  developed  not  only  in  the  abstract  but  in  the  concrete 
according  to  his  capacity,  family,  race,  religion,  country,  not 
only  with  ideas  and  theories  but  with  practice. 

Such  an  education  calls  for  unity  in  its  purpose,  complet- 
ness  in  its  courses,  continuity, — not  jumping  from  one  course 
to  another, — and  rigorous  programs. 

Such  a  training  calls  for  system  in  accordance  with  the 
best  plans  of  education;  it  calls  for  harmonious  organization 
in  the  school  and,  in  the  student,  development  of  the  will,  the 
memory,  the  understanding. 


*Address  given  at  the  recent  Founders'  Day  Banquet. 
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Finally,  such  an  education  impresses  on  the  student  a  moral 
character. 

Is  that  education,  just,  wise,  complete,  which  takes  cog- 
nizance only  of  the  intelligence  while  it  abandons  the  education 
of  the  will? 

Is  that  education  wise  which  gives  a  smattering  on  many 
subjects  and  the  understanding  of  none? 

Creighton  is  opposed  to  the  superficial  in  studies.  Her 
education  emphasizes  the  doing  one  thing  at  a  time,  it  urges  con- 
centration. It  foments  intellectual  activity.  It  puts  the  seal 
of  character  on  its  students.  Creighton  aims  to  give  a  manly 
education, — to  turn  out  men,  useful  men. 

I  wish  now  to  address  the  Alumni  of  Creighton.  I  want  you 
to  speak  well  of  Creighton  and  to  act  honorably  towards  her.  The 
one  is  an  excellence  of  the  head,  the  other  of  the  heart,  and 
both  arise  from  nobility  of  soul.  Speech  is  easy,  action  hard. 
Acts  are  the  stuff  of  life.  The  Church  has  solved  great  prob- 
lems through  Universities  such  as  Creighton  is.  She  knows 
that  the  material  welfare  of  men  must  be  looked  after.  Man 
must  be  given  every  opportunity  for  educational  refinement 
and  intellectual  advancement. 

Let  us  honor  the  old  Church  tonight.  It  was  she  that  estab- 
lished the  great  Universities.  She  it  was  that  wrote  the  names 
of  Salamanca,  Bologna,  Padua,  Paris,  Oxford  and  Cambridge 
in  high  honor  on  the  pages  of  history,  universities  which  have 
had  within  their  walls  at  one  time  as  many  as  twenty-five 
thousand  students.  But  while  she  provides  for  the  development 
of  men's  mental  faculties  and  his  temporal  well  being,  she  also 
equips  him  with  the  means  of  acting  aright  on  the  thought  and 
suggestion  of  the  intellect  and  thus  fits  him  for  the  highest  life. 
To  the  natural  beacon  of  conscience,  which  is  often  dimmed  by 
ignorance  and  passion,  she  adds  the  light  of  faith  that  man  may 
discern  the  line  of  duty  that  lies  before  him.  To  the  human 
heart  she  brings  the  vigor  of  Divine  grace  to  avoid  the  pitfalls 
and  to  do  that  which  conscience,  illumined  by  faith,  marks  out 
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for  us  to  be  done.     She  speaks  with  the  certainty  of  truth. 
Her  principles  are  clear,  concise  and  authoritative. 

For  these  ideals,  for  these  principles  Creighton  stands  and 
it  is  for  these  principles  and  for  these  ideals  that  we  tonight 
stand  united  that  we  may  realize  them  in  ourselves  and  bequeath 
them,  as  a  priceless  heritage,  to  those  who  will  form  the  Creigh- 
ton of  future  ages.,, 
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T  WAS  late  afternoon  of  the  last  day  of  1916.  A 
leaden  sky  and  three  inches  of  fresh-fallen  snow 
greeted  the  writer's  eye  as  he  gazed  from  a  window 
in  Council  Bluffs,  where  Providence  had  destined 
him  to  watch  out  the  old  year.  Hesitating  whether 
to  face  the  gloomy  and  forbidding  outer  world  or  to 
stay  snug  within  doors,  he  felt  a  strong  preference 
for  the  latter,  for  why  should  one  be  strenuous  in  the 
dying  hours  of  the  year  ?  The  new  year  would  certainly  require 
all  of  one's  energy,  and  the  old  year  had  certainly  been  strenu- 
ous enough  for  all  tastes.  There  was  Verdun  and  the  Somme, 
and  the  chase  after  the  elusive  Villa — but  detail  is  superfluous. 
Just  at  the  point  when  inclination  was  sinking  into  resolve  there 
was  a  knock  at  the  door,  and  mine  host  appeared,  the  Eev.  John 
F.  O'Neill,  prepared  for  a  tramp.  "Come,  and  let  me  show 
you,"  he  said,  "the  site  of  the  old  Jesuit  mission."  Such  an 
invitation  could  not  be  refused,  for  when  would  so  favorable  an 
opportunity  again  present  itself,  and  a  guide  so  qualified?  For 
Father  O'Neill,  be  it  observed,  is  to  the  manor  born,  having 
Council  Bluffs  for  his  birth  place. 

A  brisk  walk  soon  brought  us  to  Broadway,  a  street  in  one 
way  worthy  of  its  name,  though,  as  it  lounges  along  with  the 
ultimate  purpose  of  reaching  the  Missouri  River,  it  is  apparent- 
ly indifferent  how  soon  it  accomplishes  its  purpose.  The  expla- 
nation of  its  vagrant  moods  is  that  it  began  existence  as  a 
pioneer  trail,  and  became  so  accustomed  to  skirting  hills  and 
dodging  gullies  in  search  of  easy  levels  that  later,  when  the 
cabins  of  the  settlers  began  to  face  upon  it,  its  desultory  habit 
became  fixed,  and  thus  from  a  pliant,  graceful  trail  it  grew  into  a 
•tiff  and  angular  highway  for  street  cars  and  city  folk. 

Turning  north  a  distance  of  two  or  three  hundred  yards  we 
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came  to  a  narrow  elevation  of  land  which,  starting  among  a 
cluster  of  bluffs  a  half  mile  or  more  to  the  southward,  attains 
a  height  of  probably  two  hundred  feet  above  the  Missouri  River 
and  then  gradually  descends  in  a  north-northwest  direction  until 
it  stops  contentedly  at  Broadway,  within  a  stone's  throw  of  In- 
dian Creek.  The  northern  end  of  the  hill,  which  formerly  ter- 
minated in  an  abrupt  nose  forty  or  fifty  feet  in  height,  now  de- 
clines by  gentle  terraces  to  the  street  level. 

Our  story  is  concerned  with  this  spur  of  land,  which  may 
well  be  called  a  sacred  spot,  for  on  it  tradition  and  reliable  his- 
torical documents  tell  us  rested  the  first  church  and  school  of 
Council  Bluffs  and  western  Iowa.  The  location  of  the  mission 
buildings  and  attached  graveyard  was  mainly  in  the  two  blocks 
now  bounded  by  Broadway  on  the  north,  Voorhis  Street  on  the 
south,  Union  Street  on  the  east,  and  Franklin  Avenue  and  State 
Street  on  the  west.  Pierce  Street  intersects  the  site.  No  doubt 
the  graveyard,  which  is  mentioned  by  Father  De  Smet  in  his  cor- 
respondence, and  which  continued  in  use  after  the  abandonment 
of  the  mission,  overlapped  these  boundaries,  as  the  finding  of 
bodies  indicates.  On  the  northern  block  the  Clausen  residence, 
an  old-time  building,  stands  approximately  on  the  spot  of  the 
old  mission  church ;  the  rear  block  is  now  occupied  by  the  Pierce 
public  school.  The  accompanying  photographs  show  the  pres- 
ent condition  of  the  missionary  hill,  which  has  been  cut  through 
by  two  intersecting  streets,  and  graded  down  considerably  for 
streets  and  building  sites. 

The  mission  came  to  be  founded  in  this  wise.  In  1837  the 
United  States  Government  removed  the  Pottawatomie  Indians 
from  Illinois  and  Indiana  to  the  new  territory  assigned  to  them 
in  and  about  Council  Bluffs.  The  Jesuit  fathers  of  St.  Louis, 
having  been  asked  to  assist  in  the  civilizing  and  Christianizing 
of  the  Indians,  Fathers  Peter  De  Smet  and  Felix  Verreydt,  ac- 
companied by  Brother  Andrew  Mazzelli,  ploughed  their  way  up 
the  silty  Missouri  and  on  May  31st,  1838,  reached  the  boat  land- 
ing of  Council  Bluffs.  The  landing  at  that  time  was  situated 
not  to  the  west  of  Council  Bluffs,  but  almost  directly  south  in  or 
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MAP  OF  THE  VICINITY  OF  COUNCIL  BLUFFS 


Prepared  by  Charles  H.  Babbitt  from  U.  S.  Survey  made  in  1851-1852 
and  from  other  reliable  sources. 
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about  Lake  Manawa,  which  was  then  only  a  big  bend  in  the  chan- 
nel of  the  river. 

From  a  letter  of  Father  De  Smet  written  in  June,  1838,  to 
his  superior  in  St.  Louis,  we  learn  that  on  arriving  at  the  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  landing  the  missionaries  found  assembled  some  two 
thousand  Indians  and  a  number  of  French  half-breeds,  who  had 
gathered  to  see  the  boat  come  in,  but  their  welcome  was  cold — 
only  two  coming  forward  to  shake  hands.  The  missionaries 
were  at  once  escorted  four  miles  from  the  river  to  the  camp  of 
the  Irish  half-breed  chief,  Billy  Caldwell.  The  distance  of  four 
miles  given  by  Father  De  Smet  corresponds  very  closely  to  the 
distance  of  the  landing  from  the  verified  site,  according  to  the 
map  prepared  from  surveys  made  in  1851-1852  by  the  Govern- 


The  old  Blockhouse  and  Mission  Buildings,  said  to  have 
been  painted  from  memory  by  George  Simons. 
Not  all  the  details  are  considered  correct. 
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ment  and  published  by  Charles  H.  Babbitt.  Father  De  Smet 
adds:  "The  Chief  has  given  us  possession  of  three  cabins  and 
we  have  changed  the  fort  which  Colonel  Kearney  has  given  us 
into  a  church." 

The  mention  of  this  fort,  which  was  not  a  fort  but  a  block- 
house, is  interesting,  and  around  it  many  legends  more  or  less 
unreliable  have  gathered.  The  true  story  of  it,  as  appears  from 
official  documents  in  '  *  Early  Days  at  Council  Bluffs, ' '  is  as  fol- 
lows. In  1837,  Colonel  Kearney  of  Fort  Leavenworth  directed 
Captain  Moore  to  march  Company  C,  First  U.  S.  Dragoons,  to 
the  Pottawatomie  country  and  "throw  up  a  blockhouse  of  one 
story,  about  twenty-five  feet  square,  ....  with  a  sufficient 
number  of  loopholes,"  the  main  object  being  to  give  confidence 
to  the  migrating  Indians  and  afford  them  protection.  Captaia. 
Moore  afterwards  reported  officially  that  he  had  arrived  oa 
August  4th,  1837,  at  a  point  near  Belle-View  on  the  east  side 
of  the  Missouri  River,  erected  the  blockhouse  and  remained  until 
November  first,  when  he  broke  camp  and  marched  back  to  Fort 
Leavenworth. 

After  the  departure  of  the  troops,  there  was  apparently  no 
further  need  of  the  blockhouse  and  Colonel  Kearney  turned  it 
over  to  the  Jesuit  missionaries,  who  converted  it  into  a  church. 
This  modest  church  edifice  was  the  sole  place  of  Catholic  wor- 
ship in  Council  Bluffs  for  many  years.  It  was  still  in  existence 
in  1855  when  Father  William  Emonds  was  resident  pastor,  as  he 
afterwards  related  to  Father  Kempker.  Father  De  Smet  men- 
tions that  the  drinking  of  spring  water  at  first  made  the  com- 
munity ill.  The  spring  which  was  probably  used  still  exists  at 
the  foot  of  the  hill  a  few  feet  southwest  from  the  corner  of 
Broadway  and  Union  Street. 

The  two  priests,  with  the  help  of  the  two  lay  brothers,  for 
in  addition  to  Brother  Mazzelli,  Brother  George  Miles  had  come 
upon  the  scene  in  the  capacity  of  gardener,  had  good  success  for 
a  time  in  putting  a  semblance  of  Christianity  into  this  wild  fron- 
tier post.  They  had  their  church  ' '  twenty-four  feet  square,  sur- 
mounted with  a  little  belfry,"  and  four  poor  log  cabins,  "four- 


Father  De   Smet,  the  Great  Black-Robe. 


Statue  of  Father  De  Smet,  in  Termonde,  Belgium. 
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teen  feet  each  way  with  roofs  of  rude  rafters  which  protect  us 
from  neither  rain  nor  hail  and  still  less  from  the  snow  in  winter 
time."  Immediately  a  school  was  opened  and  thirty  children 
were  received,  there  being  no  accommodation  for  more.  On  the 
feast  of  the  Assumption,  August  15th,  a  grand  ceremony  took 
place ;  and  * '  twelve  young  neophytes,  who  three  months  before 
had  no  idea  of  the  law  of  God,  sang  mass  in  a  manner  truly  edi- 
fying." 

However,  in  the  midst  of  their  success  the  missionaries  suf- 
fered a  bitter  disappointment,  which  is  thus  related  by  Father 
De  Smet:  "Our  Superior  sent  us  from  St.  Louis  goods  to  the 
amount  of  five  hundred  dollars,  in  ornaments  for  the  church,  a 
tabernacle,  a  bell,  and  provisions  and  clothes  for  a  year.  I  had 
been  for  a  long  time  without  shoes,  and  from  Easter  (March 
31st)  we  were  destitute  of  supplies.  All  the  Pottawatomie  na- 
tion were  suffering  from  scarcity,  having  only  acorns  and  a  few 
wild  roots  for  their  whole  stock  of  food.  At  last,  about  the  20th 
of  April,  they  announced  to  us  that  the  much-desired  boat  was 
approaching.  Already  we  saw  it  from  the  highest  of  our  hills. 
I  procured  without  delay  two  carts  to  go  for  our  baggage.  I 
reached  there  in  time  to  witness  a  very  sad  sight.  The  vessel 
had  struck  on  a  sawyer,  was  pierced  and  was  rapidly  sinking  in 
the  waves.  The  confusion  that  reigned  in  the  boat  was  great, 
but  happily  no  lives  were  lost.  *  *  *  Of  our  effects,  four  arti- 
cles were  saved :  a  plough,  a  saw,  a  pair  of  boots  and  some  wine. 
Providence  was  still  favorable  to  us.  With  the  help  of  the  plough 
we  were  enabled  to  plant  a  large  field  of  corn ;  it  was  the  season 
for  furrowing.  We  are  using  the  saw  to  build  a  better  house 
and  enlarge  our  church,  already  too  small.  With  my  boots  I  can 
walk  in  the  woods  and  prairies  without  fear  of  being  bitten  by 
the  snakes  which  throng  there.  And  the  wine  permits  us  to  of- 
fer to  God  every  day  the  most  holy  sacrifice  of  the  Mass,  a  priv- 
ilege that  had  been  denied  to  us  during  a  long  time.  We  there- 
fore returned  with  courage  and  resignation  to  the  acorns  and 
roots  until  the  30th  of  May." 

We  certainly  can  afford  to  sympathize  with  a  missioner  who 
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considers  it  a  providential  succor  that  he  had  saved  from  ship- 
wreck at  least  a  saw  and  a  pair  of  boots.  The  terrible  effects  of 
drunkenness  are  graphically  described  in  his  diary  of  August 
19th  and  20th,  1839:  "Annuities  $90,000.  Divided  to  the  In- 
dians. Great  gala.  Wonderful  scrapings  of  traders  to  obtain 
their  Indian  credits.  Since  the  day  of  payment  drunkards  are 
seen  and  heard  in  all  places.  Liquor  is  rolled  out  to  the  Indians 
by  whole  barrels;  sold  even  by  whites  even  in  the  presence  of 
the  agent.  Wagon  loads  of  the  abominable  stuff  arrive  daily 
from  the  settlements  and  along  with  it  the  very  dregs  of  our 
white  neighbors  and  voyageurs  of  the  mountains,  drunkards,, 
gamblers,  etc.  Three  horses  have  been  brought  to  the  ground 
and  killed  with  axes.  Two  more  noses  were  bit  off  and  a  score 
of  other  horrible  mutilations  have  taken  place.  One  has  been 
murdered.  Two  women  are  dangerously  ill  of  bad  usage."  This 
account  of  crime  embraced  only  two  days;  the  orgy  continued 
as  long  as  whiskey  was  to  be  had.  Thus  it  may  be  said  that  the 
settlement  became  a  hell  on  earth.  It  is  to  Father  De  Smet's 
credit  that  he  wrote  a  strong  letter  to  the  Government  authori- 
ties depicting  the  terrible  effects  of  the  whiskey  on  the  red  man, 
and  protesting  against  official  inaction  in  the  matter.  That  no 
efficient  measure  w^as  taken  to  stop  the  horrible  abuse  until  years 
later  was  certainly  not  attributable  to  him,  and  had  his  advice 
been  followed  the  Indians  would  have  been  saved  terrible  suffer- 
ing and  injury. 

However,  notwithstanding  all  the  obstacles,  the  mission 
prospered  and  did  good  work  for  the  uplift  of  humanity.  It  was 
the  one  saving  influence  in  a  community  which  recognized  the 
law  of  neither  God  nor  man,  and  where  trader  and  savage  vied 
with  each  other  in  indulging  the  vilest  passions  of  the  human 
heart.  The  mission  and  its  activities  stood  as  a  breakwater  for 
good  against  utter  license.  Conversions  were  made  and  hun- 
dreds were  received  into  the  church.  Among  those  baptized  was 
the  boy,  Logan  Fontenelle,  wTho  afterwards  became  chief  of  the 
Omahas,  and  died  fighting  against  the  Sioux. 

Father  De  Smet  made  several  trips  from  Council  Bluffs  to 
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distant  Indian  nations.  He  paints  the  return  journey  from  one 
of  them  in  vivid  colors  which  give  us  some  idea  of  the  apostolic 
hardships  and  dangers  which  fell  to  the  lot  of  the  brave  mis- 
sioners.  "The  14th  of  November  (1840)  I  embarked  upon  the 
Missouri  in  a  canoe,  for  my  horse  was  worn  out  with  fatigue 
and  was  unable  to  carry  me  farther.  The  snow  and  the  cold  that 
followed  filled  the  stream  with  ice-cakes  which,  striking  upon  the 
snags  of  which  the  river  is  full,  rendered  navigation  doubly 
dangerous.  We  were  still  three  hundred  miles  from  Council 
Bluffs ;  *  *  *  five  times  we  were  on  the  point  of  perishing  by  be- 
ing overturned  among  the  numerous  snags  upon  which  the  ice 
floes  dragged  us  despite  all  our  efforts.  We  passed  ten  days  in 
this  dangerous  and  disquieting  navigation,  sleeping  on  sand- 
bars at  night  and  taking  only  two  meals,  evening  and  morning; 
besides,  we  had  nothing  in  the  way  of  food  but  frozen  potatoes 
and  a  little  fresh  meat.  The  very  night  of  our  arrival  at  Coun- 
cil Bluffs  the  river  closed."  This  sublime  passage  reads  almost 
like  a  chapter  from  the  Acts  of  the  Apostles. 

Reaching  Council  Bluffs  on  November  24th,  our  missionary 
was  disheartened  at  the  ravages  which  during  his  absence  had 
overtaken  the  mission  from  drunkenness  on  the  one  hand  and 
the  hostile  invasion  of  the  Sioux  on  the  other.  The  mission  In- 
dians were  almost  entirely  dispersed.  At  the  same  time  he  notes 
that  Fathers  Verreydt  and  Christian  Hoecken  were  busying 
themselves  with  the  care  of  fifty  families  which  still  remained 
faithful. 

The  mission  was  continued  until  the  following  summer, 
when  to  supply  the  demands  from  more  promising  fields  of  labor 
it  was  abandoned  as  a  permanent  residence.  In  a  letter  to  the 
writer,  dated  January  5th,  1916,  the  Reverend  Gilbert  Garra- 
ghan  of  the  St.  Louis  University,  says :  ' '  The  last  entry  in  the 
baptismal  register  of  the  Council  Bluffs  mission  bears  date  July 
17th,  1841.  Hence  the  mission  must  have  been  closed  in  the  sum- 
mer of  1841,  when  the  Fathers  in  charge  were  moved  to  Sugar 
Creek  in  Kansas."  The  Reverend  Michael  A.  Shine  is  author- 
ity for  the  statement  that  Father  Christian  Hoecken  after  that 
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UPPER  PICTURE— Looking  northeast  from  Pierce  Street  and  Frank- 
lin Avenue  toward  the  Clausen  residence  which  stands  ap- 
proximately on  the  very  spot  of  the  Old  Mission  Church. 


MIDDLE  PICTURE— Looking  southeast  from  Pierce  Street  and  Frank- 
lin Avenue  to  the  Pierce  School.  On  its  site  and  contiguous 
to  it  was  the  Mission  graveyard. 


LOWER  PICTURE— Taken  from  Broadway  and  State  Street  toward 
the  southeast  and  showing  the  Clausen  residence  and  grounds, 
the  verified  Mission  site. 
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UPPER  PICTURE— A  glimpse  of  Indian  Creek  flowing  between   its 
snow-lined  banks. 


MIDDLE  PICTURE— Taken  from  the  Mission  Bluff  about  four  hundred 
yards  to  the  south-southeast  of  the  old  Mission  buildings. 
Prominent  in  the  fore-ground  is  the  Pierce  School  and  just 
beyond  it  but  invisible  to  the  camera  is  the  Mission  site.  On 
the  rising  upland  beyond  Indian  Creek  are  seen  the  two  splendid 
hospitals  conducted  by  the  Sisters  of  Mercy. 


LOWER  PICTURE — Looking  southward  from  a  Fairmont  Park  hill, 
which  is  about  a  mile  to  the  south-southwest  of  the  old  Mission. 
From  this  hill,  in  all  probability,  Father  De  Smet  saw  the  doomed 
steamer  coming  up  the  river.  In  the  central  distance  Lake 
Manawa,  which  was  formerly  the  river  channel,  and  in  which 
was  situated  the  old  boat  landing,  gleams  like  a  silver  thread 
in  the  low  noon  sun  of  a  January  day. 
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time  made  annual  visits  to  the  old  mission  until  the  Pottawato- 
mies  were  removed  to  Kansas  in  1847. 

Thus  closes  a  glorious  chapter  in  Jesuit  missionary  history. 
The  men  who  wrote  it  by  their  brave  deeds,  with  the  intrepid 
De  Smet  as  their  moving  spirit,  came  to  Council  Bluffs  and  held 
the  banner  of  the  cross  aloft  amidst  most  sordid  surroundings. 
They  were  forced  by  circumstances  to  lower  their  flag  and  march 
to  other  battlefields,  but  no  stain  rested  on  its  folds.  And  may 
we  not  believe  that  the  prayers  and  sacrifices  of  these  heroic 
men  descended  as  a  benediction  upon  the  heads  of  their  succes- 
sors who  came  under  happier  auspices  to  the  land  of  the  Oma- 
hans  and  the  halls  of  Creighton  University!  The  Jesuits  in 
coming  to  Omaha  were  but  returning  to  their  own. 

St.  Joseph's  Mission  in  Council  Bluffs  was  the  first  appoint- 
ment of  Father  De  Smet  to  a  missionary  post ;  and  thus  Omaha 
and  its  environs  can  claim  the  distinction  of  having  harbored  at 
the  beginning  of  his  career  the  greatest  and  most  successful 
blackrobe  that  the  United  States  has  ever  known — a  man  whose 
name  in  his  lifetime  was  a  household  word  in  every  Indian  wig- 
wam from  the  Mississippi  to  the  northern  Pacific,  in  American 
Catholic  homes,  in  Government  circles  and  army  posts,  and 
throughout  a  great  portion  of  Europe.  Time  and  again  was  he 
called  upon  by  army  officers,  Indian  agents,  and  even  by  the 
President  himself  to  help  straighten  out  the  Indian  tangles  and 
wars  into  which  the  Government  so  often  blundered. 

Some  unknown  writer  in  the  ' '  Creighton  University  Remin- 
iscences," says:  "Fear,  Father  De  Smet  was  not  acquainted 
with,  whether  danger  confronted  him  in  the  form  of  small-pox, 
Indians  or  starvation.  Enmity  he  did  not  know.  He  hated  sin, 
but  not  a  sinner  of  the  camp  was  too  ignoble  for  him  to  love.  As 
friend,  as  pioneer,  as  physician,  as  teacher,  as  priest,  he  was 
loved." 

Nineteen  times  the  Council  Bluffs  missionary  crossed  the 
stormy  Atlantic  and  in  all  he  made  twenty-four  long  sea  voyages. 
The  distance  traveled  by  him  in  his  apostolic  journeys  from  1821 
to  1872  is  said  to  have  been  260,929  miles.    The  people  of  Ter- 
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monde  in  Belgium  have  erected  a  beautiful  statue  to  his  mem- 
ory, and  is  it  too  much  to  hope  that  some  historical  society  or 
similar  body  will  soon  mark  the  site  of  the  first  church  and 
school  of  western  Iowa  by  a  suitable  memorial  before  its  memory 
be  obliterated  by  the  hand  of  time! 
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TJR  age  is  nothing  if  not  practical.  We  are  all  willing 
to  indulge  in  a  bit  of  theory  but,  at  least  in  the  work- 
a-day  world,  it  is  practical  knowledge  that  counts. 
The  chemist,  whose  studies  never  get  beyond  his 
laboratory,  may  have  a  perfectly  delightful  time,  but 
the  practical  value  of  his  chemistry  is  negligible; 
in  fact,  the  popular  notion  of  a  chemist  would  rank 
him  rather  with  Alchemists  and  Astrologers  than 
with  the  practical  worker.  No  idea  could  be  more  incorrect,  for 
even  a  little  study  of  the  subject  will  show  that  chemistry  lies 
at  the  foundation  of  very  much,  some  say  three-fourths,  of  all 
our  industrial  activity.  Hard-headed  business  men  have  com- 
menced to  appreciate  this  fact  and  there  are  now  very  few 
large  manufacturing  establishments  which  do  not  call  upon  the 
chemist  for  his  expert  knowledge. 

The  old-fashioned  financier  clung  close  to  a  well-worn  desk 
in  his  counting  house  and  droned  his  life  away  in  a  musty 
atmosphere  that  spoke  rather  of  the  completed  past  than  of 
the  uncertain  future.  With  industrial  dreams,  he  had  no  sym- 
pathy; his  horizon  was  decidedly  restricted.  Now  all  this  is 
changed  and  the  modern  banker  tries  to  keep  in  touch,  not  only 
with  business  as  it  is,  but  with  business  as  he  and  his  advisors 
think  it  will  be.  The  political  economist,  with  his  theories  of 
wealth,  was  once  far  removed  from  the  business  of  practical 
banking,  but  today  the  practical  economist,  who,  through  the 
service  of  a  skilled  statistician,  keeps  in  close  touch  with  the 
development  of  the  world's  business,  is  a  decidedly  valuable 
advisor  of  the  banking  interests.    The  inventor,  who  dreamed  of 
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new  means  of  locomotion,  accomplished  nothing  until  his  dreams 
were  made  practical  by  co-operation  with  financial  interests, 
and  the  immense  automobile  industry  with  its  far-reaching  in- 
fluence came  into  being.  As  with  the  chemist  and  the  political 
economist,  so  with  the  inventor,  mere  dreams,  mere  theories, 
however  delightful,  accomplished  nothing;  it  was  the  happy 
combination  of  theory  and  practice  that  brought  results. 

There  is  probably  no  better  illustration  of  the  important 
relation  between  theory  and  practice  than  that  afforded  by  the 
professions.  At  the  foundation  of  each  there  must  be  an  abund- 
ance of  what,  for  lack  of  a  better  term,  is  called  theory,  though 
this  expression  is  unfortunate  because  it  is  apt  to  convey  an 
erroneous  impression  as  if  the  work  of  the  professions  were 
based  on  mere  idle  dreams,  rather  than  upon  definite  principles 
which  had  been  worked  out  through  uncounted  experiences. 
A  few  years  ago  the  typical  medical  school  had  a  larger  equip- 
ment of  lecture  rooms  than  laboratories.  Today  the  situation 
is  reversed  and  some  of  the  largest  schools  have  scarcely  more 
than  ten  per  cent  of  their  available  space  devoted  to  lecture 
halls.  This  does  not  mean  that  the  merely  theoretical,  or  per- 
haps we  should  say  the  didactic  side,  of  medicine  is  being  neglect- 
ed, but  it  does  mean  that  the  emphasis  is  now  being  put  upon 
the  application  of  the  knowledge  rather  than  upon  the  knowledge 
itself.  This  development  has  witnessed  the  transfer  of  a  great 
deal  of  medical  teaching  from  the  medical  school  to  the  hospital, 
where  the  prospective  practitioners  are  brought  close  to  actual 
cases. 

In  the  field  of  dentistry  there  is  the  same  close  alliance  be- 
tween book  information  and  applied  knowledge.  Most  of  the 
students*  time  is  spent  in  doing  things  rather  than  in  learning 
by  rote  how  to  do  them.  From  the  freshman  year,  when  the 
beginners  learn  in  the  technic  laboratory  how  to  make  teeth,  un- 
til the  last  day  of  the  senior's  service  in  the  clinic,  modern 
dental  education  is  practical  to  a  very  marked  degree. 

It  is  the  same  in  the  field  of  engineering.  The  student  must, 
of  course,  have  his  foundation  of  mathematics,  as  well  as  of 
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other  so-called  liberal  subjects,  but  before  the  stamp  of  ap- 
proval is  put  upon  his  course  he  must  have  shown  in  practice 
that  he  has  thoroughly  assimilated  the  training  of  the  class 
room.  For  the  early  part  of  his  course  the  foundation  will  be 
much  the  same,  whether  he  wishes  to  become  a  civil,  mining, 
hydraulic,  or  electrical  engineer,  but  in  the  latter  years  of  Lis 
course  his  work  becomes  highly  specialized  and  distinctly  prac- 
tical, the  aim  being  to  graduate  him,  not  merely  trained  in 
the  fundamental  academic  knowledge  of  his  subject  but,  above 
all,  in  the  practical  application  of  that  knowledge. 

These  observations  are  suggested  as  worth  while  for  those 
who  are  engaged  in  legal  education.  The  early  English  disciples 
of  the  law  were  rather  apprentices  than  students,  as  the  term  is 
understood  today.  They  became  associated  with  lawyers  much 
as  those  who  wished  to  become  carpenters  would  arrange  to 
work  with  persons  following  that  trade.  For  their  mutual  bene- 
fit these  legal  apprentices  took  up  lodgings  in  a  common  place, 
where  eventually  provision  was  made  for  a  certain  amount  of 
detailed  instruction — thus  the  great  Inns  of  Court  came  into 
being — but  the  most  of  the  student's  time  was  spent  with  his 
preceptor  and  the  future  practitioners  learned  by  doing  things. 
Sir  William  Blackstone,  who  commenced  his  famous  lectures  at 
Oxford  in  1753,  looked  for  his  students  rather  to  those  gentle- 
men who  wished  to  round  out  their  education  than  to  the  ranks 
of  those  who  intended  to  practice  law,  and  though  his  "Com- 
mentaries on  the  Laws  of  England, ' '  as  these  lectures  were  called 
when  issued  in  book  form,  were  for  some  hundreds  of  years  the 
•basis  of  legal  education,  not  only  in  England,  but  also  in  the 
United  States,  it  was  still  true,  both  here  and  there,  that  law 
students  were  rather  apprentices  to  practitioners  than  disciples 
of  professional  teachers. 

This  arrangement  admittedly  made  for  emphasis  on  the 
practical  side,  and  as  the  body  of  well-developed  legal  principles 
was  comparatively  small,  the  system  worked  well  enough  during 
the  early  period  of  legal  education.  With  the  development 
of  the  law,  as  it  kept  pace  with  the  growing  intricacies  to  which 
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legal  principles  were  applicable,  it  became  more  apparent,  par- 
ticularly in  the  United  States,  where  each  state  is  a  jurisdiction 
unto  itself,  to  say  nothing  of  the  federal  courts,  that  some 
more  adequate  provision  must  be  made  for  an  organized  pre- 
sentation of  the  principles  of  law.  Judges  and  practicing 
lawyers  supplied  the  need,  in  part,  by  preparing  courses  of 
lectures  on  various  law  subjects  and  in  time  these  lectures  were 
published  in  the  form  of  text-books.  The  American  people 
have  shown  a  marked  disposition  for  legal  studies  and  it  soon 
became  apparent  that  there  were  too  many  law  students  to  be 
accommodated  properly  in  the  law  offices.  Consequently  some 
of  the  judges  and  lawyers  opened  law  schools  and  here  and 
there  a  university  offered  a  small  amount  of  legal  instruction. 
Presently,  however,  the  work  was  taken  over  to  an  increasing 
extent  by  the  schools  and  the  profession  of  the  law  teacher 
very  naturally  came  into  being. 

With  the  development  which  then  ensued  some  of  the  lead- 
ers, notably  Dean  Langdell  of  Harvard,  conceived  the  idea  of 
making  legal  education  more  practical.  Instead  of  being  sat- 
isfied with  mere  teaching  from  books  containing  discussions  of 
law  based  on  the  studies  of  the  writers,  he  thought  it  would 
be  very  much  better  if  the  students  were  given  the  raw  material, 
so  to  speak,  and  were  then  taught  to  deduce  the  legal  principles 
for  themselves  from  the  reports  of  adjudicated  cases,  just  as 
the  text  writers  and  lecturers  had  done  before  them.  Perhaps 
it  should  be  explained  that  the  law  is  divided  loosely  into  what 
is  called  statutory  and  common  law.  The  statutory  law,  or  state- 
made  law,  often  called  the  written  law,  consists  of  the  formal 
enactments  of  legislative  bodies.  The  common  law,  or  as  it  is 
often  called,  the  unwritten  law,  may  be  loosely  regarded  as 
analagous  to  the  sum  total  of  the  dictates  of  common  sense  as 
applied  to  the  varying  relations  of  men  with  each  other.  For 
instance,  the  statutory  law  may  forbid  the  driving  of  an  auto- 
mobile at  more  than  twenty-five  miles  an  hour  but  it  would 
ordinarily  say  nothing  about  the  liability  of  the  driver  for  the 
negligent  injury  of  a  pedestrian.    This  liability  is  governed  by 
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that  principle  of  the  common  law,  or  we  may  say  of  common 
sense,  which  finds  expression  in  the  statement  that  every  man 
is  liable  for  the  natural  and  probable  consequences  of  a  wrong- 
ful act.  This  principle,  it  must  be  apparent,  would  apply  not 
only  to  automobile  drivers,  but  equally  to  ox  drivers,  or  pedes- 
trians or  merchants  or  builders  or  street-car  companies.  In 
other  words,  it  is  a  principle  of  such  general  application  that 
it  is  regarded  as  fundamental  and  legislative  enactment  is 
therefore  unnecessary. 

The  text  writer  or  the  lecturer  would,  in  working  out  the 
legal  theory  of  liability  for  negligence,  consult  the  adjudicated 
cases  of  the  various  Courts  of  last  resort,  both  here  and  abroad, 
and  having  learned  the  application  of  the  principle  to  various 
states  of  fact,  he  would  then  express  the  principle  of  negligence 
in  some  such  language  as  that  just  given.  Of  course,  it  is  very 
much  easier  for  the  student  to  take  the  result  of  another  man's 
work  than  to  do  the  work  himself.  Under  the  old  lecture  and 
text  book  system,  the  law  student  memorized  the  statement 
of  another  rather  than  work  out  for  himself  from  the  raw  mate- 
rial,— the  cases, — his  own  principle.  It  is  true  that  the  conclusions 
of  the  text  writer  or  lecturer  would  be  more  trustworthy  than 
those  of  the  student  but  Langdell  felt  that  the  student  should 
early  become  accustomed  to  making  his  own  research,  just  as  in 
modern  medical  education  the  student  is  taught  to  make  his 
own  diagnosis  and  in  the  laboratories  is  required  to  work  out 
his  own  results.  The  appeal  of  modern  legal  education,  no 
less  than  of  modern  medical  education,  is  to  the  analytical 
faculties  of  the  mind  rather  than  to  the  memory.  Medical, 
dental,  and  to  a  large  extent,  so-called  technical  education, 
has  this  decided  advantage  over  legal  education,  that  it  is 
possible  to  bring  the  student  into  contact  with  genuine  cases, 
calling  for  medical,  dental  or  technical  skill.  The  medical  stu- 
dent has  an  opportunity,  through  his  clinic,  whether  in  the 
school  or  in  the  hospital,  to  see  real  patients  and  his  work 
therefore  becomes  practical  to  a  marked  extent.  This  is  also 
true  of  the  dental  student,  who  in  the  infirmary  has  an  oppor- 
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tunity  to  come  into  daily  contact  with  people  who  need  skilled 
dental  service.  Special  cases,  demanding  hospital  treatment, 
afford  additional  opportunities  for  witnessing  and  assisting  at 
real  dental  operations. 

In  the  law,  however,  the  situation  is  quite  different.  All 
law  business  may  be  loosely  divided  into  groups,  the  one  hav- 
ing to  do  with  what  may  be  called  negotiation  and  the  other 
with  litigation.  In  the  former  field  it  must  be  apparent  that 
much  of  the  work  calls  for  a  maturity  and  training,  an  ex- 
perience and  a  confidence  which  is  out  of  the  question  with  the 
law  student.  Moreover,  negotiations  may  be  very  long  drawn 
out — longer  even  than  the  student's  whole  course.  And  then, 
too,  very  much  of  this  field  concerns  itself  rather  with  business 
than  with  the  technical  work  of  the  lawyer.  True,  only  the  well- 
trained  lawyer  may  do  the  work  satisfactorily  but  the  solution 
of  problems  in  this  field  often  depends  to  a  larger  extent  upon 
business  ability  than  upon  technical  training.  There  is  another 
field  of  negotiation  having  to  do  with  matters  of  less  importance, 
capable  of  quick  solution  for  which  law  students  are  to  some 
extent  adapted.  This  fact  has  given  rise  to  what  are  known  as 
Law  Clinics,  which  are  maintained  by  some  of  the  law  schools 
and  charitable  organizations  in  the  big  cities.  One  difficulty 
with  this  work,  however,  is  that  it  is  very  apt  to  be  wasteful 
of  time  which  the  student  could  use  to  much  better  purpose. 
The  advantage  of  meeting  actual  clients  is  often  offset  by  the 
disadvantage  growing  out  of  the  time  element  and  the  nature 
of  the  business  which  calls  to  a  very  small  degree  for  what 
might  properly  be  called  legal  services.  Moreover,  legal  clinics 
are  in  large  part  restricted  to  this  field  of  preliminary  nego- 
tiation and  though  some  of  the  clinics  do  get,  to  some  extent, 
into  the  field  of  litigation,  it  is  apparent  that  the  situation 
is  not  ideal  for  the  reasons  which  will  presently  appear. 

The  second  grand  division  of  the  law,  which  has  just  been 
referred  to  as  that  of  litigation,  presents  very  great  difficulties 
to  the  legal  educator.  In  the  first  place,  it  must  always  be  true, 
in  the  nature  of  things,  that  litigation,  however  much  expedited, 
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cannot  be  instantaneous.  The  courts  must  try  the  cases  as 
they  come  and  cannot  hope  ever  to  be  entirely  caught  up  with 
the  calendar.  It  frequently  happens  that  after  litigation  is 
started,  both  parties  are  anxious  for  a  delay,  either  that  a 
compromise  may  be  effected  or  that  they  may  properly  prepare 
for  trial.  Meanwhile,  however,  the  law  school  must  have  been 
running  on  and  the  law  student  who  has  carefully  studied  a  par- 
ticular actual  case,  may  find  that  it  will  not  be  tried  until  after  he 
has  graduated.  His  medical  brother  knows  that  the  diagnosis 
which  he  makes  today  may  be  used  as  the  basis  for  treating 
the  patient  over  a  period  of  time  which  immediately  commences ; 
the  dental  student  knows  that  the  tooth  which  he  has  just  ex- 
amined is  to  be  immediately  treated  and  filled  and  in  this  re- 
spect both  medical  and  dental  students  have  an  advantage 
over  their  brothers  in  the  law. 

Another  difficulty  with  the  practical  training  of  law  students 
using  real  litigation  as  a  basis  is  that  an  unconscionable  amount 
of  time  would  be  necessary  if  the  student  were  to  so  master  the 
law  and  the  facts  that  he  could  hope  to  get  much  real  benefit 
from  the  experience.  Then,  too,  real  litigants  with  cases  worth 
while  can  ordinarily  secure  a  practicing  lawyer  to  represent 
them  and  many  clients  would  resent  the  intrusion  of  students, 
knowing  that  the  case  may  be  long  drawn  out  and  the  students' 
period  of  law  school  training  over  before  the  case  can  be  tried. 
Of  course,  there  is  nothing  to  prevent  law  students  from  fre- 
quent attendance  on  the  trial  of  cases  and  in  this  respect  legal 
education  can  easily  duplicate  the  amphitheater  clinics  of  med- 
icine and  dentistry,  but  these  clinics  have  for  the  most  part 
been  abandoned  by  the  doctors  and  dentists  because  a  better 
substitute  has  been  found  in  the  bedside  clinic,  the  ward  walk, 
the  infirmary  clinic,  and  the  out-patient  clinic  in  medicine,  as 
well  as  the  infirmary  clinic  in  dentistry.  The  differences  between 
medical  and  dental  education  on  the  one  side,  and  legal  educa- 
tion on  the  other,  seem  in  this  respect  to  be  fundamental  and  the 
law  school  must  devise  some  peculiar  method  of  its  own  for  the 
education  of  these  students  in  practice. 
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Some  of  the  prominent  law  teachers  of  the  country  have  tak- 
en the  position  that  a  law  school  should  not  try  to  teach  practice, 
leaving  this  work  for  the  office,  thus  requiring  every  graduate 
law  student  to  spend  an  additional  year  or  two  in  the  office 
of  a  practicing  attorne}^,  much  as  many  of  the  modern  medical 
schools  are  now  requiring  a  fifth  year  devoted  to  hospital  work. 
Here  again  the  comparison  between  medicine  and  law  is  un- 
fortunate for  law.  There  is  a  dearth  of  internes  in  the  hos- 
pitals of  the  United  States  and  every  medical  graduate  is 
therefore  sure  of  an  interneship  if  he  wants  it.  In  law  it  would 
be  very  difficult,  if  not  impossible,  to  find  enough  offices  suit- 
able for  the  graduates'  clerkship.  Many  offices  are  so  small 
that  they  have  no  need  for  a  clerk,  and  a  man  assigned  to  such 
place  would  be  wasting  his  time.  Not  only  that,  but  there 
would  be  great  clanger  of  his  falling  into  those  slovenly  habits 
to  which  oftentimes  the  restricted  sphere  of  the  small  office  is 
attributable.  Many  of  the  big  offices  are  devoted  to  specialties 
and  would  therefore  afford  very  poor  facilities  for  training  in 
general  practice.  Of  the  good  offices  big  and  little,  which  have 
a  general  practice,  there  would  be  comparatively  few  that  would 
really  supplement  the  work  of  the  law  school,  because  many  of 
the  lawyers  would  be  either  too  busy  or  too  indifferent  to  super- 
vise the  student 's  work  even  if  they  had  any  special  ability  as 
teachers.  Of  course,  there  are  always  exceptions  and  fortunate 
indeed  is  that  law  graduate  who  can  get  into  the  right  kind  of 
an  office  where  he  will  be  sure  of  an  opportunity  to  develop 
under  the  direction  of  capable  and  genuinely  interested  practi- 
tioner. 

The  situation,  so  far  as  legal  education  is  concerned,  seems 
to  necessitate  some  substitute  for  the  clinical  opportunities 
open  to  medical  and  dental  students.  This  substitute  has  been 
found  by  many  law  schools  in  the  Moot  Courts  and  the  Practice 
Courses.  Those  legal  educators  who  do  not  look  with  favor  on 
the  teaching  of  practice  in  the  law  schools  have  no  patience  with 
either  Moot  Courts  or  Practice  Courses.  It  may  be  granted, 
at  the  outset,  that  this  adjunct  of  legal  education  is  far  from 
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perfect  as  none  know  better  than  those  who  advocate  these  means 
of  supplementing  the  purely  didactic  work  of  the  schools.  But, 
as  President  Cleveland  once  said,  "We  are  confronted  with  a 
condition  rather  than  a  theory. ' '  Law  graduates  should  be  able 
to  handle  law  business.  A  client  will  not  be  satisfied  with  a 
dissertation  on  his  rights — he  wants  relief  and  if  he  cannot  get 
it  from  one  lawyer  he  is  apt  to  try  to  get  it  from  another. 

The  foundation  of  all  legal  practice  is,  to  a  large  extent, 
suitable  for  didactic  instruction.  Just  as  the  medical  student 
learns  from  Gray's  Anatomy  the  structure  of  the  human  body, 
so  the  law  student  may  learn,  in  what  are  called  the  substantive 
courses,  (that  is  the  courses  defining  rights),  what  these  various 
rights  are,  and  in  the  so-called  adjective  courses,  (those  indi- 
cating the  method  of  enforcing  rights),  he  may  learn  very  defi- 
nitely the  means  provided  by  the  state  for  this  purpose.  It 
only  remains,  therefore,  to  present  to  the  student  a  statement  of 
facts  calling  for  the  application  of  the  knowledge  which  he  has 
obtained  in  the  substantive  and  adjective  law;  while  of  course 
he  does  not  meet  actual  clients  he  does  encounter  the  real  diffi- 
culties of  actual  clients  just  as  the  laboratory  man  making- 
analyses  for  a  practicing  physician  does  encounter  to  a  large 
extent  the  fundamental  difficulties  of  the  practice.  There  is 
this  advantage  in  favor  of  the  law  student  over  the  laboratory 
man,  that  he  must,  as  it  were,  make  his  own  diagnosis  if  the 
statement  of  facts  is  sufficiently  comprehensive  to  leave  him  to 
his  own  resources  and  yet  sufficiently  definite  to  prevent  evasion 
by  some  ingenious  subterfuge. 

For  instance,  in  the  field  of  legal  negotiation  there  is  noth- 
ing to  prevent  the  imparting  of  practical  training  in  the  draft- 
ing of  legal  papers  such  as  wills,  deeds,  contracts,  mortgages, 
powers  of  attorney,  articles  of  incorporation,  partnership  agree- 
ments, etc.,  and  in  the  field  of  litigation  there  is  no  reason  why, 
in  properly  organized  practical  courses,  students  may  not  be 
taught  how  to  draft  pleadings,  how  to  prepare  journal  entries, 
how  to  probate  wills,  to  secure  the  appointment  of  guardians,  to 
obtain  a  license  to  sell  real  property  belonging  to  a  minor  ward, 
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etc.  Moreover,  in  this  field  of  litigation  the  work  may  be  car- 
ried even  further  and  the  student  may,  by  drill  in  the  typical 
cases,  be  taught  very  definitely  how  to  handle  practice  in  the 
justice  and  other  inferior  civil  courts,  how  to  appear  for  the 
state  or  prosecution  in  petty  criminal  courts  and  even  the  work 
of  the  district  court  may  be  illustrated  and,  under  proper  guid- 
ance, made  very  real  and  very  helpful.  For  instance,  in  the 
Creighton  College  of  Law,  a  great  deal  of  emphasis  is  put  upon 
the  application  of  the  theoretical  knowledge  imparted  in  the 
various  substantive  courses.  A  course  of  lectures  is  provided 
in  Conveyancing  and  Examination  of  Abstracts.  The  students 
are  taught  how  to  draft  various  legal  documents,  detailed  in- 
struction is  offered  in  Justice  of  the  Peace  and  Probate  Proced- 
ure and  in  the  district  courts  maintained  by  the  school  the  stu- 
dents, under  the  direction  of  various  members  of  the  faculty, 
are  taken  through  the  intricacies  of  the  typical  district  court 
actions,  both  equitable  and  legal.  Jury  cases  are  tried  in  Court 
Room  No.  1,  equity  cases  and  all  hearings  in  chambers  in  Court 
Room  No.  2,  both  of  which  are  equipped  with  exactly  the  same 
kind  of  furniture  as  is  to  be  found  in  the  best  of  the  courts. 
The  atmosphere  of  the  court  room  is  thus  reproduced.  Jury 
cases  are  tried  in  the  presence  of  the  entire  student  body,  all 
of  whom  are  required  to  watch  the  conduct  of  the  work  and  to 
make  a  detailed  report  as  follows : 

Case  No ,  Date  of  Trial ,  Nature  of  Case 

Issue 

Abstract  of  Abstract  of 

Plaintiff's  Evidence  Defendant's  Evidence 

1st  Witness  Cross  Examination 

2nd  Witness  Cross  Examination 

3rd  Witness  Cross  Examination 

Cross  Examination  1st  Witness 

Cross  Examination  2nd  Witness 

Cross  Examination  3rd  Witness 

For  whom  do  you  decide  ? 
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Give  reasons  for  your  decisions 

What  points  in  the  evidence,  pleadings  or  substantive  law  ap- 
plicable to  the  case  especially  impressed  you? 

On  what  material  point  did  the  case  turn  ? 


Name  of  Student. 

The  jury,  drawn  from  the  freshmen,  listens  to  the  evidence 
given  by  the  juniors,  as  brought  out  by  the  seniors,  who  conduct 
the  trials,  and  with  a  large  number  of  auditors,  including  not 
only  the  students  but  their  friends,  the  novelty  and  intensity  of 
actual  practice  are  so  far  reproduced  that  much  of  the  stage 
fright  which  handicaps  the  beginner  is  obviated.  Of  course, 
a  clerk's  office  is  maintained  where  all  pleadings,  motions  and 
other  legal  papers  must  be  filed.  A  docket  is  kept  just  as  in 
real  practice  and  the  students  are  graded  on  their  work  whether 
they  serve  as  auditors,  jurors,  witnesses  or  attorneys.  Every 
jury  case  is  appealed  and  the  various  steps  necessary  for  this 
purpose  must  be  taken.  The  trial  briefs  used  in  the  jury  trials 
form  the  foundation  for  the  Appellate  Court  briefs  which  must 
be  prepared  exactly  as  in  practice  except  that  they  may  be  type- 
written instead  of  printed.  The  Appellate  Court  is  presided 
over  by  a  member  of  the  faculty  and  with  him  sit  certain  desig- 
nated seniors,  each  of  whom  must  write  and  file  an  opinion  in 
at  least  two  cases  during  the  school  year.  These  opinions  are 
examined,  as  are  all  other  papers  filed  in  the  trial  of  cases  and 
are  graded  by  a  member  of  the  faculty. 

Under  this  method  which  combines  theory  and  practice  the 
students  not  only  get  the  full  benefit  of  the  modern  laboratory 
or  analytical  method,  through  the  use  of  selected  cases,  but 
their  work  is  also  pointed  up  and  made  practical  so  that  they 
should  be  able  to  examine  an  abstract,  to  draft  a  deed,  a  will  or 
contract,  as  well  as  to  explain  the  law  governing  such  a  document 
and  they  should  be  able  not  only  to  pass  an  examination  in  the 
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purely  didactic  matter  covering  the  jurisdiction  and  the  pro- 
cedure of  the  various  courts  but  they  should  be  able  to  actually 
conduct  cases  before  these  courts. 

The  practical  work  is  not  emphasized  to  the  detriment  of 
the  theory  nor  are  the  students  taught  to  do  things  blindly,  but 
having  learned  the  reason  for  the  step  they  are  to  take,  they 
are  then  expected  to  take  it  and  to  explain,  in  detail,  what  they 
have  done  and  why  they  did  it.  Of  course,  there  are  difficulties 
growing  out  of  the  admittedly  artificial  tinge  which  such  liti- 
gation must  have,  but  these  difficulties  are  not  always  insuper- 
able and  they  seem  less  formidable  than  those  involved  in  the 
plan,  advocated  by  some  legal  educators,  of  postponing  all 
practical  preparation  until  after  graduation.  It  may  be  that  in 
the  large  cities  of  the  East  ample  facilities  for  a  legal  apprentice- 
ship under  favorable  surroundings  are  available,  but  in  the 
West  this  is  by  no  means  true,  and  the  school  that  would  dis- 
charge its  whole  duty  toward  the  students  and  through  them 
to  society,  must  harmonize  its  methods  with  those  which  have 
characterized  the  modern  tendency  in  manufacturing,  in  finance, 
in  technical  and  professional  education,  to  so  combine  theory 
and  practice  that  the  graduate  will  not  only  know  what  should 
be  done,  but  what  is  often  of  infinitely  more  value,  will  know  how 
to  do  it. 
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IN  THE  FIELD  OF  DENTISTRY. 

*E.  H.  Bruening,  D.  D.  S. 
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REIGHTON  College  of  Dentistry  was  represented  at 
C^  the  Twenty-fourth  Annual  Meeting  of  the  American 

Institute  of  Dental  Teachers,  which  convened  in 
Philadelphia,  January  23rd  to  25th,  by  Dean  A.  H. 
Hippie,  Dr.  F.  J.  Despecher  and  the  writer.  This 
organization  is  composed  of  dental  teachers  who 
spend  three  days  each  year  in  some  prominent  city 
to  discuss  what  to  teach  and  how  to  teach  it — an 
exhibit  of  technic  work  is  also  displayed.  This  is  not  a  legis- 
lative body  and  nothing  pertaining  to  rules  and  regulations  for 
dental  colleges  enters  into  its  deliberations. 

The  first  morning  of  this  year's  meeting  was  devoted  to 
the  registration  of  delegates,  the  address  of  welcome  by  Dr. 
Edgar  Smith,  Provost  of  the  University  of  Pennsylvania,  and 
the  response  by  Dr.  F.  B.  Moorehead  of  Chicago.  Then  followed 
the  address  of  President  Shirley  W.  Bowles,  Dean  of  the  Dental 
Department  of  Georgetown  University  of  Washington,  D.  C, 
in  which  he  took  up  the  matter  of  post-graduate  teaching,  say- 
ing this  work  should  be  done  under  the  jurisdiction  of  col- 
leges and  not  by  irresponsible  individuals  or  commercial  in- 
stitutions. 

The  afternoon  and  evening  were  taken  up  in  general  dis- 
cussion of  what  should  be  taught  in  the  additional  year  which 
will  be  added  to  the  dental  course  next  September.  The  de- 
tails of  the  new  curriculum  have  not  been  worked  out  but 
Biology  will  probably  find  a  place  in  it.  Dean  'Hippie  of 
Creighton  was  requested  to  give  his  views  on  this  point,  and 
his  words  were  listened  to  with  much  attention.  Dr.  E.  C. 
Kirk,  Dean  of  the  Evans  Institute  and  School  of  Dentistry 
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showed  a  series  of  motion  picture  films,  illustrating  dental 
operations  in  the  mouth,  such  as  prophylactic  and  pyorrhea 
treatments,  root  amputations,  free  dispensary  work  in  public 
schools,  etc.  These  were  very  interesting  and  will  prove  of 
great  value  in  teaching  when  they  are  further  perfected. 

The  morning  of  the  second  and  third  days  were  given 
to  separate  meetings  in  sections.  There  were  six  of  these  sec- 
tions, namely:  Operative  Dentistry,  Prosthetic  Dentistry,  Oral 
Surgery  and  Eadiography,  Dental  Histology,  Materia  Medica 
and  Therapeutics,  and  Dental  Pathology  and  Bacteriology.  The 
meetings  were  held  in  separate  rooms  and  teachers  particularly 
interested  in  these  subjects  were  given  an  opportunity  to  go 
into  detailed  discussion.  Usually  a  paper  was  read  prior  to  the 
general  discussion.  In  the  section  on  Histology,  of  which  I 
was  chairman,  Dr.  A.  Hopewell  Smith  of  the  University  of 
Pennsylvania  and  author  of  several  books  on  the  subject,  read 
a  paper  on  the  "Teaching  of  Dental  Histology/'  which  was 
discussed  by  several  prominent  teachers  and  authors.  Dr. 
Newton  Thomas  of  the  Northwestern  Dental  School  of  Chicago 
presented  a  paper  on  the  same  subject,  full  of  meat  for  those 
who  teach  histology.  These  papers  and  a  report  of  the  dis- 
cussions will  appear  in  the  printed  proceedings  of  the  meeting 
which  will  be  sent  to  the  deans  of  the  various  colleges  holding 
membership  in  the  institute,  in  sufficient  numbers  for  each 
professor  to  get  a  copy.  The  chairman  exhibited  six  plaster 
models  showing  the  reconstruction  of  the  three  types  of  bone 
and  their  most  common  combinations  as  found  in  animals  and 
man,  and  the  book  just  published  by  the  Smithsonian  Institute  on 
the  ' '  Contributions  to  the  Comparative  Histology  of  the  Femur, ' ' 
by  Dr.  J.  S.  Foote,  Pathologist  of  Creighton  University.  This 
book  is  Number  3  of  Volume  35  of  the  Contributions  to  Knowl- 
edge Series,  and  is  a  complete  compilation  of  the  wonderful 
amount  of  work  Dr.  Foote  has  done  in  making  complete  sections 
for  examination  with  the  microscope  of  over  six  hundred  femur 
or  thigh  bones.  His  book  and  set  of  models  on  the  histological 
structure  of  the  body  by  the  simple  method  of  constructing 
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the  tubes  and  organs  as  a  child  would  build  with  his  blocks 
was  also  placed  on  exhibition.    These  exhibits  were  well  received. 

Dr.  Despecher  attended  the  sessions  of  the  section  on 
Materia  Medica;  Dr.  E.  B.  Coolidge  of  the  University  of  Illinois 
was  the  essayist  and  Dr.  Herman  Prinz  of  Pennsylvania  Uni- 
versity was  the  chief  discusser.  He  is  the  author  of  Prinz 's 
Materia  Medica,  a  popular  text  book  in  dental  schools.  Dr. 
Despecher  spent  some  time  with  him  in  his  private  laboratory. 

The  University  of  Pennsylvania  gave  a  luncheon  in  Houston 
Hall  on  Wednesday  afternoon  and  conducted  the  delegates 
through  the  Thomas  W.  Evans  Museum  and  Dental  Institute 
which  is  the  largest  and  best  equipped  dental  school  in  the 
country.  In  1912  a  co-operative  affiliation  was  consummated 
between  the  Evans  Museum  and  Institute  Society  and  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania  so  that  the  resources  of  both  have  been 
utilized  to  build  and  equip  this  magnificent  institution.  Dr. 
Thomas  W.  Evans  was  born  in  Philadelphia  and  lived  in  a  house 
which  stood  where  the  present  building  is  now  located  at  For- 
tieth and  Spruce  Streets.  The  new  building  is  constructed  of 
Indiana  limestone  and  hard  burnt  brick,  has  a  frontage  of  242 
feet  and  is  161  feet  deep.  It  is  in  the  form  of  a  letter  H  and 
has  three  stories  over  a  high  basement.  The  benefaction  of 
Dr.  Evans  includes  this  building,  with  its  equipment  and  a  sub- 
stantial endowment  fund.  The  Evans  Museum  occupies  the 
east  half  of  one  wing  and  is  built  as  nearly  fire  and  burglar 
proof  as  it  is  possible  to  build  it.  This  houses  the  priceless 
Evans  Collection.  One  of  the  principal  objects  of  the  Institute 
is  the  encouragement  of  research  work  and  several  rooms  are 
arranged  for  that  purpose  on  the  second  floor. 

Dr.  S.  H.  Guilford,  Dean  of  the  Philadelphia  Dental  Col- 
lege, also  entertained  the  members  of  the  Institute  by  a  trip 
through  his  college.  This  is  one  of  the  older  schools  and  bears 
many  evidences  of  the  painstaking  efforts  of  one  of  our  serious- 
minded  dental  teachers.  The  museum  was  particularly  inter- 
esting on  account  of  some  old  and  rare  exhibits. 

Wednesday  evening,  the  Dental  Schools  and  the  Academy 
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of  Stomatology  of  Philadelphia  royally  entertained  the  dele- 
gates and  their  ladies  at  an  elaborate  banquet  in  the  Hotel 
Adelphia.  One  of  the  pleasant  surprises  of  the  evening  was  a 
short  speech  by  one  of  the  most  venerable  and  best  loved  men 
of  the  dental  profession,  Dr.  Edwin  T.  Darby  of  the  Uni- 
versity of  Pennsylvania. 

More  than  twenty  colleges  sent  exhibits  to  the  meeting  of 
the  Association,  showing  work  done  by  students  in  the  various 
departments,  as  well  as  models  to  illustrate  methods  of  teach- 
ing. Laval  University  of  Montreal  brought  original  records 
and  models  from  one  of  the  French  Dental  Hospitals  where 
they  are  treating  wounds  of  the  face  and  jaws.  Some  wonder- 
ful rebuilding  of  human  faces  is  being  done  there. 

In  addition  to  the  exhibit  described  in  the  report  of  the 
Histology  section,  Creighton  had  eleven  framed  drawings 
made  in  the  technical  drawing  classes  of  Drs.  Forbing  and  Sor- 
ensen.  The  exhibits  attracted  a  great  deal  of  attention  and 
were  very  interesting. 

FORSYTH  DENTAL  INFIRMARY 

A  visit  to  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  would  inspire  in 
any  one  the  wish  to  do  something  for  children.  The  good  done 
in  this  building  and  the  impressions  received  there  can  scarce 
be  told  in  mere  words.  The  Infirmary  is  located  not  far  from 
Back  Bay  Station  in  the  heart  of  one  of  Boston 's  finest  centers 
of  learning.  It  faces  a  beautiful  park  on  the  Fenway  a  few 
minutes  walk  from  Harvard  Dental  and  Medical  Schools  and 
a  short  distance  from  Tuft's  College.  The  building  is  of  gray 
stone  and  marble  and  stands  there  a  monument  to  the  builder  as 
well  as  to  the  brothers  whose  most  generous  donations  made  it 
possible.  The  cost  of  the  building  and  equipment  is  over  a  mil- 
lion dollars  and  the  institution  enjoys  an  endowment  sufficient 
to  insure  its  successful  operation  for  all  time  to  come.  The 
Forsyth  Brothers  have  given  four  millions  of  dollars  into  the 
keeping  of  trustees  of  the  Forsyth  Dental  Infirmary  for  children. 

In  the  large  clinic  room  on  the  second  floor  are  sixty-four 
operating  units,  especially  built  for  this  clinic.     Graduate  den- 
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tists  are  employed,  about  fifty  in  number,  some  working  full 
time  and  some  half  time.  Fourteen  young  women  were  op- 
erating on  youthful  patients  doing  prophylactic  work  only.  They 
are  taking  a  special  course  to  fit  themselves  as  dental  hygienists. 
Ten  or  twelve  units  are  used  by  the  post-graduate  orthodontia 
department.  Many  cases  of  irregularities  are  taken  care  of 
every  day. 

The  children  are  received  in  a  large  room  furnished  with 
three  sizes  of  very  comfortable  chairs,  a  shelf  of  books,  num- 
erous small  toys,  coat  racks,  etc.  The  walls  are  of  tile  decorated 
with  pictures  of  characters  in  children's  stories  and  give  the 
room  a  most  friendly  atmosphere.  A  nurse  in  charge  looks  after 
their  comfort.  From  this  room  the  children  are  sent  to  the  de- 
partment indicated  on  the  card  they  bring  with  them  or  to  the 
Social  Secretary  where  they  make  formal  application  for  ad- 
mission. The  young  woman  in  charge  of  this  room  is  well 
trained  in  her  work  and  must  take  the  responsibility  of  refusing 
or  accepting  the  child  with  or  without  further  investigation. 
Applicants  who  are  accepted  are  sent  to  the  nurse  in  the  Hy- 
giene Department  where  they  are  taught  how  to  brush  their 
teeth  and  are  given  general  instructions  in  cleanliness.  Some 
are  sent  away  to  practice  what  they  have  been  taught  before 
being  admitted  to  the  examining  room.  Each  child  must  pass 
through  the  Hygiene  Department  every  time  he  comes  for  treat- 
ment ;  if  he  has  been  faithful  in  the  use  of  his  brush  he  receives 
a  button ;  if  he  has  neglected  this  duty  the  button  is  taken  away 
from  him  until  he  does  better.  The  children  prize  these  but- 
tons very  highly.  From  the  examining  room  they  are  referred 
to  the  various  departments  such  as  the  general  clinic,  nose 
and  throat  clinic,  surgery,  orthodontia  and  extraction  clinics. 
Before  they  enter  the  general  clinic  each  child  must  deposit 
five  cents  in  an  automatic  coin  box  at  each  visit.  All  rooms 
are  ideal  in  location  and  equipment  for  the  use  intended.  All 
operators  and  attendants  are  dressed  in  white  gowns  and  every- 
thing is  scrupulously  clean. 

Dr.  Percy  Howe  is  in  charge  of  a  large  well  appointed  re- 
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search  laboratory.  He  is  co-operating  with  the  National  Re- 
search Commission  in  carrying  on  some  interesting  experiments 
in  bacteriology. 

Dr.  DeWitt  Cross  is  at  the  head  of  this  wonderful 
institution  and  deserves  the  most  hearty  support  of  every 
one  interested  in  this  kind  of  work  for  the  able  manner  in 
which  he  has  organized  a  large  body  of  workers  in  a  field  en- 
tirely new  in  this  country.  We  must  all  look  to  him  for  advice 
in  carrying  out  ideas  we  may  have  on  this  subject  and  which 
we  may  hope  to  put  into  execution  in  our  own  cities  on  as  large 
scales  as  circumstances  will  permit.  He  gave  us  some  very 
valuable  advice  on  the  management  of  the  Free  Dental  Dis- 
pensary for  Children  which  has  just  been  opened  in  the  Brandeis 
Building  in  Omaha,  where  we  are  beginning  with  five  chairs 
and  most  of  the  work  will  be  done  by  volunteer  operators.  This 
Omaha  movement  had  its  beginning  in  Creighton  College  of 
Dentistry  Clinic  last  year  where  from  fifty  to  one  hundred  and 
seventy-five  children  were  treated  every  Saturday  morning. 
Early  last  spring  the  two  local  dental  societies  took  up  the  work 
with  such  energy  and  efficiency  that  the  dispensary  is  now  in  full 
operation  and  sufficient  funds  have  been  raised  to  give  it  a 
satisfactory  start. 


FOUNDERS'  DAY. 

Paul  L.  Martin,  A.  M.,  LL.  B. 
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mHE  day  we  celebrate  is  suggestive  of  reminiscence. 
Ten  years  ago  this  morning  the  Omaha  papers  an- 
nounced in  bold-faced  type  "  Count  Creighton  is 
Dead"  and  ten  years  ago  this  night  the  home  of 
the  great  philanthropist  was  thronged  by  people  of 
high  and  low  degree,  eager  to  pay  their  last  re- 
spects to  one  whose  sympathies  were  as  broad  as 
the  needs  of  men. 
Two  years  ago  the  thirteenth  of  this  month  Mr.  Creighton 's 
devoted  co-laborer,  Father  Dowling,  for  many  years  President 
of  the  University,  answered  the  final  summons,  and  his  sorrow- 
ing friends  bore  him  gently  to  a  place  close  by  the  Count,  with 
whom,  in  life,  he  had  wrought  to  such  noble  and  enduring  pur- 
pose. Forty-one  years  ago  the  twenty-third  of  last  month,  Mrs. 
Mary  Lucretia  Creighton,  the  University's  most  generous  bene- 
factress, yielded  up  her  saintly  spirit,  a  year  and  two  months 
after  the  death  of  her  husband,  Edward,  whose  unfulfilled  wish 
to  found  a  free  school  for  boys  she  so  splendidly  carried  out. 

It  is  therefore  befitting  that  at  this,  the  tenth  celebration 
of  Founders'  Day,  we  should  take  some  account  of  the  changes 
which  have  come  over  the  institution  since  the  passing  of  these 
generous  friends.  In  his  matchless  Gettysburg  address  Presi- 
dent Lincoln  expressed  the  thought  that  the  living  were  then 
to  be  dedicated  to  the  tasks  left  incomplete  by  the  Civil  War  dead. 
May  I  suggest  that,  in  the  saine  spirit,  we  should  approach 
these  annual  celebrations,  eager  to  gain  fresh  inspiration  from 
the  example  of  the  Founders  and  to  learn  how  we  may  best 
promote  the  work  which  they  so  unselfishly  begun. 


♦Introductory  remarks   delivered  at  the  Founders'   Day   Banquet  held  at 
the  Hotel  Fontenelle,  Omaha,  on  February  7th,  1917. 
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If  I  may  be  permitted  a  personal  allusion,  let  me  say  that 
I  entered  the  Preparatory  Department  of  the  University  twen- 
ty-five years  ago  last  September  and  have  been  closely  associ- 
ated with  the  institution's  work  for  a  little  more  than  a  quarter 
of  a  century.  Father  Rigge,  who  is  here  tonight,  boasts  even  a 
longer  connection  with  the  school,  as  he  was  a  member  of  the 
first  faculty  when  the  doors  opened  on  September  2,  1878,  with 
one  hundred  and  twenty  students  in  attendance.  Doubtless  some 
of  the  older  alumni  who  are  present  still  retain  a  lively  recol- 
lection of  the  humble  surroundings  amid  which  the  school  was 
opened.  Though  these  sedate  gentlemen  may  blush  to  admit  it, 
the  "Sixth  Reader  Class''  was  the  highest  in  the  school  and 
no  degrees  were  conferred  until  1890  when  five  candidates  were 
advanced  to  the  dignity  of  Bachelors  of  Arts.  The  first  pro- 
fessional department,  that  of  Medicine,  was  opened  in  1892,  the 
Law  and  Pharmacy  Colleges  in  1904  and  the  Dental  College 
in  1905.  Even  ten  years  ago,  when  the  Count  died,  the  total 
enrollment  of  the  University  was  686,  while  today  it  is  1,269. 

Nor  has  this  gratifying  increase  in  enrollment  been  at- 
tained through  a  lowering  of  standards  or  through  the  addi- 
tion of  new  departments  but  feebly  associated  with  the  Uni- 
versity. The  Regents  of  the  University  of  New  York  who 
have  for  many  years  rated  the  various  colleges  of  the  country 
have  ever  accorded  to  the  Creighton  institutions  the  highest 
standing.  Moreover,  each  of  the  colleges  maintained  by  the 
University  belongs  to  its  appropriate  national  organization. 
There  are  ninety-four  colleges  of  medicine  in  the  United  States, 
sixty-seven  of  which,  including  Creighton,  are  members  of  the 
Association  of  American  Medical  Colleges.  Sixty-eight  of  the 
medical  schools  have  been  accorded  an  A  rating  by  the  Council 
of  Medical  Education  of  the  American  Medical  Association. 
Creighton  is  one  of  the  A  schools.  There  are  one  hundred  and 
thirty-seven  law  schools  in  the  United  States,  only  forty-seven 
of  which  have  been  admitted  to  the  Association  of  American 
Law  Schools.  Creighton  has  for  several  years  been  a  member 
of  this  organization.     The  big  standardizing  organization  for 
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dental  education  in  the  United  States  is  known  as  the  American 
Institute  of  Dental  Teachers.  Needless  to  say  the  Creighton 
College  of  Dentistry  not  only  belongs  to  this  organization,  but 
its  teachers  have  taken  a  prominent  part  in  its  deliberations. 
The  work  of  the  school  is  also  recognized  by  the  Association 
of  Dental  Examiners.  There  are  eighty-five  Pharmacy  Col- 
leges in  the  United  States,  only  forty-three  of  which  have  been 
admitted  to  the  American  Conference  of  Pharmaceutical  Fac- 
ulties. Creighton  College  of  Pharmacy  is  a  member  of  this 
association.  The  College  of  Arts  is  a  member  of  the  Associ- 
ation of  American  Colleges  and  is  accredited  by  the  North 
Central  Association  of  Colleges  and  Secondary  Schools.  These 
various  affiliations  put  the  stamp  of  national  approval  upon 
Creighton 's  work  and  justify  the  institution's  policy  of  doing 
thoroughly  whatever  it  undertakes  rather  than  extend  its  en- 
ergies over  too  large  a  field  at  the  expense  of  quality. 

The  whole  story  of  the  institution's  progress,  however,  is 
not  told  in  these  brief  figures.  Buildings,  equipment  and  staff 
have  kept  pace  with  the  general  movement,  standards  have 
been  advanced,  internal  organization  has  been  perfected  and 
the  sphere  of  influence  has  steadily  widened.  The  alumni,  of 
whom  there  are  now  nearly  two  thousand,  have  scattered  to 
the  four  winds  and  are  to  be  found  in  almost  every  state  in 
the  union  as  well  as  in  several  foreign  countries.  Their  interest 
has  gradually  been  re-awakened  in  the  old  school  and  the  con- 
tribution which  they  are  making  toward  its  progress  is  be- 
coming daily  more  important.  A  new  spirit  of  co-operation 
among  both  alumni  and  students  is  making  itself  felt  and  the 
community  is  gradually  coming  to  realize  the  financial  import- 
ance of  the  half  million  dollars  spent  in  Omaha  each  year  by 
the  members  of  the  classes,  to  say  nothing  of  the  expenditures 
made  directly  by  the  University  and  by  the  hundreds  of  alumni 
in  this  vicinity  who  look  upon  Omaha  as  their  market  town. 
Over  and  above  all  this  and  of  immensely  more  value  are  the 
moral  and  intellectual  benefits  derived  by  the  people  of  the 
vicinity  i'rom  the  work  of  the  University.     That  so  much  pro- 
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gress  has  been  made  in  so  short  a  time  is  a  matter  of  gratifica- 
tion to  all  who  have  been  associated  with  the  institution,  and 
shows  the  wisdom  and  far-sightedness  of  the  Founders  in  thus 
making  an  investment,  the  returns  from  which  will  run  on 
forever.  Could  the  Founders  look  in  tonight  upon  this  gathering 
who  would  doubt  their  complete  satisfaction  at  the  outcome  of 
their  foundation,  or  who  would  question  their  parting  injunc- 
tion that  the  work  so  well  begun  must  be  pushed  on  until  the 
Creighton  name,  the  Creighton  spirit  of  helpfulness  and  the 
Creighton  influence  for  permanent  good  shall  know  no  bounds 
save  those  of  country,  no  rest  save  the  ideals  of  the  Founders 
achieved  in  the  best  and  truest  service  to  fellow-men. 

A  popular  writer  says  it  is  easy  enough  the  night  before  to 
get  up  early  the  next  morning.  I  had  resolved  to  be  brief, 
but  confess  I  have  yielded  to  the  temptation  to  speak  at  greater 
length  than  necessary  about  a  theme  in  which  we  are  all  deeply 
interested. 

The  inimitable  Dooley  once  wrote  that  persons  determined 
to  take  a  vacation  trip,  might  get  quite  as  much  inconven- 
ience at  much  less  expense  by  filling  their  eyes  with  cinders  and 
sleeping  on  a  closet  shelf.  Never  having  made  the  trip  from 
Manila  to  the  United  States,  I  cannot  vouch  for  the  accom- 
modations, but  even  if  they  were  bad  enough  to  make  Dooley 's 
substitute  preferable,  I  hope,  as  I  am  sure  you  do,  that  the 
speaker  of  the  evening  feels  repaid  for  his  inconvenience,  at 
least  in  part,  by  the  cordial  reception  which  he  has  received 
in  Omaha.  Long  before  his  arrival,  we  had  read  with  delight 
of  his  appointment,  the  more  so  as  we  realized  that  to  those 
qualities  which  make  for  eminence  as  an  ecclesiastic,  he  added 
those  others  which  make  distinctly  for  effective  participation 
in  the  works  of  good  citizenship.  We  had  learned,  too,  that 
he  played  an  important  part  in  our  country's  history  by  the 
aid  which  he  rendered  to  the  government  in  the  solution  of  those 
peculiar  problems  which  grew  out  of  the  severance  of  church 
and  state  in  the  Philippines;  we  knew  that  he  was  the  intimate 
associate  of  one  of  the  former  presidents  of  the  United  States 
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with  whom  he  labored  for  the  foundation  of  a  lasting  peace 
among  the  Filipinos,  and  now,  having  heard  so  much  of  good 
report,  we  are  glad  to  welcome  to  the  University  and  to  Omaha, 
the  speaker  of  the  evening,  Archbishop  Harty. 
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Founders'  Day  has  come  and  gone  again 
THE  FOUNDERS,     with  its  wealth  of  happy  memories  and 

its  inspiration  to  nobler  things.  Success- 
ful beyond  the  most  sanguine  expectation  of  the  Founders, 
Creighton  University  has  entered  upon  a  career  of  helpfulness 
which  makes  the  name  it  bears  a  benediction. 

No  complete  record  of  its  myriad  benefactions  can  ever  be 
made — only  in  the  hearts  of  those  whose  lives  are  made  brighter 
and  more  fruitful  by  its  generous  help  can  the  story  of  its 
career  ever  be  fittingly  inscribed.  Wherever  youthful  ambi- 
tion, threatened  by  adverse  circumstance,  works  its  slow  way  to 
lasting  success  under  the  spell  of  the  University's  inspiring 
guidance  there  will  be  found,  though  inexpressible  in  words,  the 
record  of  service  for  which  the  Founders  dreamed  and  planned 
and  labored. 

Years  may  obscure  the  once  well-remembered  face,  and 
as  the  generations  come  and  go  there  may  be  less  of  the  per- 
sonal bond  between  the  Founders  and  their  beneficiaries,  but 
so  long  as  appreciation  and  gratitude  remain,  the  Founders 
will  be  held  in  loving  remembrance  for  the  noble  deeds  they 
did  without  thought  of  personal  gain. 


Education,  like  business,  has  undergone  decided 
MILLIONS,     changes  during  the  past  few  years.    Where  once 

both  were  highly  localized  now  their  scope  has 
been  extended  until  it  is  national — in  some  instances  interna- 
tional. These  changes  have  produced  far-reaching  results,  not 
the  least  notable  of  which  is  the  constantly  widening  financial 
foundation  which  has  become  necessary.  Big  educational  insti- 
tutions, like  big  business  establishments,  cannot  be  properly 
conducted  without  financial  resources  compared  with  which  those 
deemed  sufficient  a  few  years  back  now  seem  shrunk  to  pigmy 
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proportions.  For  instance,  the  report  just  issued  by  the  Presi- 
dent of  the  University  of  California  shows  that  the  present 
assets  of  that  institution  are  approximately  seventeen  and  a  half 
millions  of  dollars;  the  total  income  for  tthe  year  1915-16  was 
$3,490,988.01,  of  which  amount  $656,319.26  was  from  private 
gifts.  The  total  expenditures  during  this  same  year  were 
$3,455,074.95.  More  than  forty  per  cent  of  the  University  funds 
are  now  devoted  to  Medicine  and  Agriculture.  Under  a  statute 
passed  at  the  last  session  of  the  California  legislature  $1,800,000 
was  appropriated  for  new  buildings  at  the  University  and  still 
President  Wheeler  urges  the  need  of  additional  funds  if  the 
institution  is  to  prosper. 

At  the  University  of  Chicago  plans  are  being  perfected  for 
a  medical  center  entailing  an  outlay  of  several  millions  of  dol- 
lars and  the  alumni  of  Harvard  have  just  undertaken  a  cam- 
paign to  raise  ten  millions  of  dollars  to  add  to  that  institution's 
permanent  endowment.  In  1905  Harvard  added  more  than  two 
millions  of  dollars  to  its  endowment  fund  and  every  year  since 
then  has  brought  its  share  of  increase — the  total  endowment  of 
the  institution  amounting  now  to  more  than  twenty  million  dol- 
lars and  yet  the  chairman  of  the  alumni  committee  which  has 
undertaken  to  raise  this  additional  ten  millions  says :  * i  Harvard 
must  have  resources  upon  a  scale  hardly  dreamt  of  a  genera- 
tion ago." 

President  Butler  of  Columbia  University  recently  made  an 
earnest  appeal  for  an  addition  of  thirty  millions  of  dollars  to  the 
permanent  endowment  of  that  institution  though  it  is  already  one 
of  the  best  provided  for  in  the  country. 

These  appeals  for  aid  are  typical  and  they  have  in  com- 
mon a  note  of  urgency  which  bespeaks  the  wonderful  strides 
being  made  by  educational  institutions.  Nor  is  the  money  de- 
sired for  mere  fanciful  schemes  or  to  pay  exorbitant  salaries — 
it  is  needed  if  the  normal  development  of  education  is  to  be 
properly  safe-guarded,  for  a  school  can  no  more  stand  still 
than  any  other  institution  if  it  is  to  be  worthy  of  patronage. 
The  business  of  education  has  become  tremendously  important 
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and  tremendously  expensive  as  any  one  may  learn  from  the  most 
casual  glance  at  the  reports  of  university  officers  the  country 
over.  Student  fees  cover  but  a  small  portion  of  the  financial 
outlay  involved  in  the  work,  and  a  constantly  increasing  endow- 
ment is  a  vital  need.  Small,  highly  localized  schools  may  con- 
tinue to  exist  but  their  influence  will  necessarily  be  much  re- 
stricted. Educational  institutions  of  commanding  import- 
ance must  first  have  a  broad  financial  foundation  and  only 
insofar  as  their  friends  secure  such  help  may  these  schools 
hope  to  realize  even  measurably  the  opportunities  which  beckon 
them  on. 


Omaha  audiences  have  become  so  ac- 
CONGRATULATIONS.     customed  to  successful  performances 

by  the  musicians  of  the  University 
that  they  confidently  look  forward  each  year  to  programs  of 
more  than  usual  merit.  This  year  their  anticipations  were  more 
than  fulfilled  and  the  members  of  the  Glee  Club  and  Orchestra 
acquitted  themselves  in  truly  splendid  fashion. 

This  was  the  seventh  appearance  of  the  Glee  Club  and  the 
third  appearance  of  the  Orchestra,  and  the  members  of  both 
organizations  may  well  take  pride  in  the  success  which  has 
crowned  their  efforts.  It  is  not  only  pleasant  to  succeed  but  it 
is  particularly  so  when  one  realizes,  as  the  Glee  Club  and  Or- 
chestra well  may,  that  these  annually  recurring  concerts  have 
been  of  very  material  aid  to  the  University  in  making  it  better 
known  and  more  highly  appreciated  by  the  people  of  this  vicinity. 
Of  course,  the  members  of  the  clubs  have  themselves  profited 
by  their  participation  in  the  work  and  this  fact  alone  might  be 
sufficient  reason  for  the  existence  of  the  organizations,  but  of  im- 
measurably more  importance  is  the  fact  that  the  programs 
have  broadened  the  University's  influence  and  have  helped  to 
bring  the  student  body  closer  together  through  their  labors  in 
a  common  cause.  When  the  story  of  the  University's  progress 
during  the  past  few  years  comes  to  be  written  the  work  of  the 
musical  organizations  must  not  be  forgotten. 
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The  Harvard  Alumni  have  undertaken  the  raising  of  ten 
million  dollars  as  an  addition  to  the  permanent  endowment  for 
the  university. 


Ex-Governor  George  W.  Clarke,  of  Iowa,  has  been  appoint- 
ed Dean  of  the  Drake  University  Law  School  at  Des  Moines. 


The  General  Education  Board  recently  announced  appropri- 
ations totaling  $575,200  given  to  American  schools  and  colleges. 


The  inauguration  of  President-elect  Walter  A.  Jessop  of 
the  University  of  Iowa  will  take  place  on  May  4th  and  5th  next. 


Hon.  Frederic  C.  Howe,  of  New  York  City,  Commissioner 
of  Emigration,  has  been  chosen  to  deliver  the  Commencement 
address  at  the  University  of  Iowa  on  June  13th. 


The  alumnae  of  Radcliffe  College  have  just  brought  out  the 
first  number  of  the  first  volume  of  the  Radcliffe  Quarterly,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  foster  a  closer  union  between  the  gradu- 
ates of  the  school.         

St.  Paul's  School,  Concord,  New  Hampshire,  has  recently 
subjected  itself  to  the  scrutiny  of  examiners  who  have  reported 
upon  the  educational  conditions  and  needs  and  upon  the  food 
supply  of  the  school. 


The  University  of  Iowa  College  of  Medicine  will  offer  a 
four- weeks'  summer  course  commencing  on  June  18th,  1917, 
for  physicians,  the  work  covering  Internal  Medicine,  Surgery, 
Opthomology,  Oto-Laryngology  and  Oral  Surgery,  Anatomy 
and  Pediatrics.  The  work  will  be  in  charge  of  the  regular  mem- 
bers of  the  staff. 
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According  to  figures  just  given  out,  there  were  5,344  stu- 
dents registered  in  the  Graduate  and  Undergraduate  schools  of 
the  University  of  California  on  the  first  day  of  registration  for 
the  spring  term.  Of  these  757  are  graduates,  4,297  old  graduates 
and  296  are  new  undergraduates.  The  new  Benjamin  Ide 
Wheeler  Hall  recently  completed  is  now  being  used  for  the  first 
time.  It  will  accommodate  4,899  students  at  one  time.  The 
building,  with  its  equipment,  cost  $722,000.  On  the  first  three 
floors  there  are  sixty-two  class  rooms,  with  an  area  of  59,000 
square  feet.  There  are  also  forty-seven  offices  and  studies  for 
the  faculty  located  on  the  fourth  floor.  The  auditorium  seats 
1,050  students.  It  is  finished  with  cushioned  theatre  chairs, 
the  ceiling  is  plastered,  tinted  in  old  rose  and  light  blue.  Acoustic 
felt  has  been  used  in  all  the  corridors  of  the  auditorium  and  the 
lecture  rooms  to  deaden  ringing  sounds.  An  automatic  heating 
system  has  been  installed  which  will  keep  the  temperature  of 
each  room  between  69  and  70  degrees. 


The  University  of  Virginia  Law  School  has  just  announced 
that  with  the  beginning  of  the  session  of  1919-20,  one  year  of 
college,  in  addition  to  four  years  of  high  school,  will  be  required 
for  admission. 


The  subject  for  the  1917  Carnot  Debate  between  Stanford 
and  the  University  of  California  on  April  13th  will  be  "France's 
Policy  of  Reconstruction  after  the  War."  This  debate  was 
started  in  1893  by  Baron  Pierre  de  Coubertin,  who  gives  a  medal 
each  year  for  the  best  individual  extemporaneous  speaker  in  the 
University.  The  topic  generally  selected  has  to  do  with  some 
important  phase  of  French  politics  or  history. 


The  report  of  President  Wheeler  of  the  University  of  Cali- 
fornia for  the  year  ending  June  30,  1916,  shows  a  total  regis- 
tration in  that  institution  of  12,529  students.  These  figures  do 
not  include  the  extension  students,  who  run  the  total  numbers 
to  about  150,000  people  within  the  state  who  are  "personally 
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and  immediately  reached  by  some  one  or  more  of  the  various 
educational  devices  of  the  University. ' '  Excluding  all  students 
except  those  who  are  actually  engaged  in  resident  study  at  the 
University  the  net  total  for  1915-16  was  6,601 — practically  double 
the  enrollment  of  seven  years  ago,  the  increase  for  the  current 
year  over  the  preceding  one  being  seven  per  cent. 


The  following  extract  from  St.  Mary's  College  (Dayton, 
Ohio)  Exponent  for  January  is  timely: 

"The  largest  single  gift  to  an  American  college  was  that 
given  by  Charles  M.  Schwab  to  his  Alma  Mater,  St.  Francis  Col- 
lege, Loretto,  Pa.  The  sum  of  $2,000,000  was  the  magnificent 
token  of  appreciation  and  loyalty. 

Other  gifts  during  the  month  of  December  were  the  fol- 
lowing : 

Dec.  1. — $250,000  to  the  University  of  Chicago  Medical 
School,  from  Martin  A.  Ryerson,  of  Chicago,  111. 

Dec.  1. — $134,000  to  Northwestern  University,  from  James 
G.  Patten,  Evanston,  111. 

Dec.  1. — $35,000  to  Lawrence  University,  from  Edwin  St. 
Clair,  Appleton,  Wis. 

Dec.  3. — $600,000  to  Columbia  University,  from  unnamed 
donor. 

Dec.  4. — $200,000  to  University  of  Chicago  Medical  School, 
from  Charles  H.  Ruddoch,  New  York. 

Dec.  7.— $75,000  to  Methodist  College,  Tokyo,  from  M.  Kat- 
suko.  New  York. 

Dec.  7.— $500,000  to  Yale  University,  from  Charles  W. 
Harkness,  New  York. 

Dec.  8. — $5,000  to  Woman's  Medical  College,  from  Mary  L. 
Wharton,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dec.  9. — $250,000  to  Muskingum  College  (O.),  from  various 
donors. 

Dec.  10. — $7,000  to  Western  Reserve  University,  from  va- 
rious donors. 
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Dec.  11. — $5,000  to  Woman's  Medical  College,  from  Mrs.  S. 
M.  Vanclare,  Philadelphia,  Pa. 

Dec.  11. — $3,000  to  Yale  University,  from  Mary  Harkness, 
New  York. 

Dec.  13. — $100,000  to  Brown  University  from  unnamed 
donor. 

Dec.  17.— $500,000  to  Cincinnati  University,  from  F.  H. 
Baldwin,  Boston,  Mass. 

Dec.  18. — $500,000  to  Hamline  University,  from  various 
donors. 

Dec.  18. — $55,000  to  Westminister  College,  from  unnamed 
donor. 

Dec.  19. — $500,000  to  Chicago  University  Medical  School, 
from  various  donors. 

Dec.  20.— $300,000  to  Massachusetts  College  of  Pharmacy, 
from  unnamed  donor. 

Dec.  21. — $22,000  to  Harvard  University,  from  Gordon  Mc- 
Kay, Boston,  Mass. 

Dec.  21. — $12,000  to  Hampton  Institute,  from  Simon  Gug- 
genheim, New  York. 

Of  the  foregoing,  "Campaigns  for  Colleges "  brought  re- 
sults from  the  generosity  of  alumni  and  friends  for  the  follow- 
ing colleges  and  universities : 

Muskingum  College,  Muskingum,  O.,  $250,000. 

Western  Reserve,  Cleveland,  O.,  $7,000. 

Hamline  University,  $500,000. 

Chicago  University  Medical  School,  $500,000. 

It  seems  to  be  all  a  matter  of  education.  The  time  is  past 
when  alumni  can  say  "we  paid  for  our  education."  The  spirit 
of  generosity  forbids  such  utterances.  A  man's  Alma  Mater 
today  is  looked  up  to  with  pride,  no  matter  how  small  or  old- 
fashioned  she  may  be.  Charles  Schwab  might  have  given  his 
$2,000,000  to  the  University  of  Pittsburg  or  to  Yale,  but  grati- 
tude prompted  him  to  give  his  gift  of  $2,000,000  to  little  Loretto 
College,  lost  in  the  hills  of  Pennsylvania. ' ' 
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The  productive  funds  of  Harvard  University  now  amount 
to  thirty  million  dollars,  but  the  institution  finds  itself  in  urgent 
need  of  additional  funds  in  order  to  meet  the  constantly  recur- 
ring deficits. 


The  subject  of  debate  between  Yale,  Princeton  and  Harvard 
this  year  will  be:  "Resolved,  that,  assuming  that  a  league  of 
powers  to  enforce  peace  comes  into  existence  after  the  present 
war,  the  United  States  should  so  far  depart  from  its  traditional 
policies  as  to  participate  in  that  league. "  The  debate  has  been 
set  for  Friday,  March  30th.  Each  college  will  be  represented  as 
usual  by  two  teams,  each  consisting  of  three  men  and  an  alter- 
nate, one  team  supporting  the  negative  and  one  the  affirmative. 


At  the  University  of  Michigan  the  Board  of  Regents  have 
established  what  is  to  be  known  as  " Alumni  University  Day," 
the  purpose  of  which  is  to  bring  the  alumni  into  closer  relation 
with  the  institution.  The  date  suggested  for  the  affair  is  Wash- 
ington's Birthday. 


The  Engineering  Department  of  the  University  of  Michi- 
gan is  at  work  on  a  series  of  tests,  the  purpose  of  which  is  to 
show  the  relative  merits  of  the  various  makes  of  automobiles. 


Professor  Jerome  Cyril  Knowlton,  the  oldest  member  in 
point  of  service  on  the  law  faculty  of  the  University  of  Michigan, 
died  on  December  12th,  1916.  He  had  been  connected  with  the 
law  school  since  1885. 


According  to  a  report  just  made  public  by  the  Board  of 
Control  of  Athletics  at  the  University  of  Michigan,  covering  the 
period  of  July  1st,  1915,  to  June  30th,  1916,  the  receipts  from  all 
forms  of  athletics  were  $118,900.93.  The  expense  was  $275.03 
less  than  the  income.  The  outstanding  indebtedness  of  the  Ath- 
letic Board  was  $35,000  on  the  last  day  of  the  year  covered  by 
the  report,  this  being  the  unpaid  balance  on  the  south  unit  of  the 
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concrete  stadium,  the  total  cost  of  which  is  about  eighty-five 
thousand  dollars.  The  number  participating  in  intramural  ath- 
letics for  the  year  was  2,424,  as  compared  with  2,314  for  the  pre- 
ceding year. 


According  to  "Educational  Standards,' '  which  Joseph  B. 
Egan,  who  graduated  from  the  Creighton  College  of  Arts  in 
1899,  edits  for  the  Boston,  Massachusetts,  Public  Schools,  there 
are,  as  shown  by  the  recent  figures  of  the  United  States  Bureau 
of  Education,  706,000  teachers  in  the  United  States,  169,000  be- 
ing men  and  537,000  women.  The  number  of  men  teachers  has 
increased  very  slightly  since  1900,  while  the  number  of  women 
teachers  has  almost  doubled.    The  magazine  says : 

"In  public  elementary  schools  the  number  of  men  teachers 
has  decreased  20  per  cent  since  1900,  while  the  number  of  women 
teachers  has  increased  8  per  cent.  In  1900  teaching  positions  in 
public  high  schools  were  evenly  divided  between  men  and  women. 
At  the  present  time  women  outnumber  the  men  by  8,000.  The 
average  annual  salary  of  all  teachers  is  $525.  The  figure  is  high- 
est in  the  East  and  North  Atlantic  States,  with  $699  and  $696, 
respectively,  and  lowest  in  the  South  Atlantic  States  ($329).  It 
varies  from  $234  in  Mississippi  to  $871  in  California,  and  $941 
in  New  York." 


A  bill  is  now  pending  before  the  Missouri  legislature  to 
abolish  fraternities  at  the  University  of  Missouri. 


More  than  900  women  students  are  at  work  in  the  Physical 
Education  Department  this  winter  at  the  University  of  Wiscon- 
sin under  the  direction  of  a  staff  of  seven  instructors. 


Preliminary  steps  were  taken  in  Philadelphia  on  February 
6th,  to  put  at  the  disposal  of  the  National  Government  in  the 
event  of  war,  the  trained  scientific  resources  of  the  American 
college  world.  Wm.  McLean,  Dean  of  Wharton  School  of  the 
University  of  Pennsylvania,  and  a  member  of  the  Advisory 
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Board  of  Directors  of  the  Naval  Consulting  Board,  issued  a 
call  for  a  conference  in  Washington  of  representative  alumni  of 
all  the  leading  universities  and  colleges  in  America  to  organize 
an  Inter-collegiate  Intelligence  Bureau,  whose  object  is  to  mobi- 
lize the  l  i  trained  human  resources ' '  of  the  country. 


ENGLISH  POETRY  OF  TODAY 
*W.  T.  Kane,  S.  J. 


N  this  rather  pretentious  title  we  have  no  end  of  ma- 
terial for  a  large  and  violent  literary  row.  One 
can  fancy  certain  readers  of  it  removing  their  spec- 
tacles with  an  air  and  asking  in  a  nasty,  challenging 
way,  "Is  there  any  poetry  of  today ?" — and  the  hunt 
is  up !  Now  may  all  our  kind  fates  preserve  us  from 
trying  to  answer  that  horrible  question.  How  should 
we  know?  Even  if  we  had  read  all  the  contempor- 
ary verse  published  (an  enormous  undertaking),  we  should  still 
be  unable  to  pronounce  dogmatically  upon  its  merits.  Our 
nose  is  almost  up  against  the  painting:  how  can  our  eyes  take 
in  its  perspective!  We  shall  need  to  back  off  to  the  distance 
of  a  generation  or  two,  and  even  then  the  task  of  judging  will 
not  be  an  easy  one. 

I  remember  a  sad-eyed  gentleman  (at  least,  presumably  sad- 
eyed:  he  wrote  that  way)  who  proclaimed  brinily  in  the 
Academy,  a  few  years  ago,  that  poetry  had  steadily  lost  prestige 
ever  since  the  death  of  Wordsworth  in  1850:  for  the  excellent 
reason  that  since  that  time  we  had  had  no  real  poets.  And  he 
made  clearer  the  significance  of  his  wail  (if  my  memory  serve 
me),  by  a  passing  quotation  from  Browning  and  a  patronizing 
dismissal  of  Tennyson.  One  shudders  to  think  what  he  would 
have  said  to  Francis  Thomas  and  Lionel  Johnson,  if  by  any 
chance  they  had  got  thrust  within  the  range  of  his  myopic  vision ! 
You  see  to  what  dreadful  state  one  may  come,  who  light- 
heartedly  ventures  with  his  little  yard-stick  into  the  awful 
realm  of  poetry.  Let  us  be  warned,  brothers :  and  let  us  hasten 
away  from  the  danger,  by  saying  humbly  and  at  once  that  the 
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phrase,  "Poetry  of  to-day,"  means  on  our  babbling  lips  a  very 
innocent  thing;  it  means  no  more  than  such  verse  as  seriously 
pretends  to  be  literature  and  gets  itself  printed  as  such.  Let 
us  even  keep  way  (for  the  present,  at  least)  from  discussing 
the  merits  of  that  pretension,  and  let  us  talk  cheerfully  and 
politely  about  how  much  of  that  verse  there  is  and  how  the 
public  likes  it. 

It  is  a  sort  of  horrid,  shop-man's  view  of  poetry,  which 
may  offend  sensitive  souls;  yet  it  is  not  without  its  interest 
as  a  way  of  guaging  roughly  the  literary  taste  of  a  generation. 
For  after  all,  though  your  poet  may  dwell  in  the  clouds  and 
write  under  the  impulse  of  the  divine  afflatus,  yet  quite  fre- 
quently too  (acrobatic  chap  that  he  is!)  he  manages  to  keep 
one  ear  at  least  to  the  ground,  listening  to  the  hoarse  shouts 
and  stampings  of  the  multitude.  There  is  more  than  indigna- 
tion in  what  Francis  Thomas  wrote :"*'**  It  is  the  convinced 
belief  of  mankind  that  to  make  a  poet  sing  you  must  pinch  his 
belly,  as  if  the  Almighty  had  constructed  him  like  certain  rudi- 
mentary vocal  dolls ; ' '  there  is  truth  in  it  too.  The  world  does 
suspect  that  poets,  too,  must  from  time  to  time  pay  the  butcher 
and  baker,  else  they  cannot  continue  to  sing,  and  that  in  con- 
sequence the  vulgar  purse  of  the  public  is  not  without  its  in- 
fluence even  in  the  groves  of  Arcady. 

Browning  could  confess,  in  1880,  that  his  poems,  far  from 
bringing  him  a  revenue,  had  actually  left  him  out  of  pocket: 
as  he  paid  for  their  publication  himself.  But  many  another, 
lacking  Browning's  private  income,  must  have  lacked  also  his 
independence  in  writing.  There  was  little  in  his  method  to 
tempt  an  impecunious  poet  to  court  the  muse.  Tennyson,  of 
course,  had  more  of  the  popular  appeal,  and  made  almost  as 
much  money  out  of  his  poems  as  a  successful  plumber. 

But  it  was  the  year  of  Tennyson's  death,  1892,  which  saw 
the  beginning  of  a  new  age  for  the  poets.  In  that  year  appeared 
Kipling's  "Barrack  Room  Ballads,"  which  went  amongst  the 
public  like  fire  in  dried  grass.  Whatever  be  one's  opinion  of 
Kipling's  work  on  the  score  of  literary  merit,  there  can  be  no 
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denying  its  immense  popularity.  And  in  the  path  he  blazed  a 
small  army  of  versifiers  followed.  Not  only  did  they  fill  stumps  of 
pages  in  the  magazines  (no  new  or  strange  thing,  since  maga- 
zines always  need  "fillers") ;  but  they  blossomed  out  into  whole 
pages,  with  little  curly-cue  borders  around  them,  done  by  the 
feminine  friends  of  the  poets :  they  turned  out  volumes  of  verse, 
daintily  bound  and  printed  with  huge  margins,  most  useful  for 
keeping  score  on  at  cards.  And  the  dear  public  bought.  Mr. 
Kipling,  in  the  days  before  The  Bookman  pointedly  called  him 
"Joseph  R.  Kipling",  revelled  in  a  rather  literal  golden  flood; 
and  the  fringes  of  the  flood  quite  decently  moistened  the  mantles 
of  "Mr.  Henley  and  his  young  men"  and  of  all  the  rhymers 
who  were  skilled  enough  to  read  the  signs  of  the  time.  It 
almost  calls  back  the  Elizabethan  days  (though  with  a  differ- 
ence), in  which  the  Jesuit  Southwell 's  "Tears  of  Mary  Mag- 
dalen" went  through  eleven  editions  in  a  few  years. 

And  in  these  latter  days,  too,  let  the  elect  remember  for 
their  comfort,  Thompson  and  Lionel  Johnson  also  wrote  some 
verses.  "The  Hound  of  Heaven"  was  written  a  year  before 
the  "Barrack  Room  Ballads." 

We  have  travelled  far  since  then,  but  not  in  very  different 
paths.  Every  season  brings  us  a  score  of  heralded  books  of 
verse,  and  the  song  of  the  "booming"  publisher  is  heard  in 
the  land.  There  is  more  of  prosaic  money  to  be  had  in  following 
Kipling's  lead;  yet  there  are  daring  souls,  a  few  at  least,  who 
warm  their  hands  at  the  fires  of  the  old  gods  and  forget  that 
they  cannot  buy  an  overcoat  for  their  backs.  The  output  of 
pretending  verse  within  the  last  decade  is  really  large,  and  it 
ranges  all  the  way  from  the  writings  of  Alice  Meynell,  who  is 
still  mid- Victorian,  to  those  of  Walt  Mason,  who  is  mid-Kansan. 
Alice  Meynell  doesn't  need  the  money,  and  Walt  Mason  con- 
fesses to  earning  by  his  pen  some  eight  or  ten  thousand  a  year, 
without  having  to  write  a  single  line  of  prose. 

The  law  of  supply  and  demand  holds,  to  some  extent,  even 
in  the  field  of  poetry.  Possibly  it  is  because  of  the  great  de- 
mand that  some  of  our  poets  haven't  time  to  cut  their  verses  to 
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an  even  length  and  fit  rhymes  to  them.  It  is  rush  work; 
and  so  they  must  send  to  the  market,  poor  fellows,  that  un- 
finished stuff  which  is  called  vers  libre.  That,  at  any  rate, 
is  the  charitable  suposition.  It  would  be  quite  unkind  to  think 
that  any  sane  person  would  write  "free  verse"  deliberately. 
Of  course,  Walt  Whitman  did  it — but  that  is  just  what  we  have 
been  saying.  Besides,  Walt  did  many  things  which  no  decent 
man  would  imitate. 

The  outstanding  and  more  important  fact  is  that  this  huge 
and  varied  mass  of  verse  is  widely  read,  and  that  its  popularity 
is  apparently  growing.  How  much  of  this  popularity  is  due 
to  the  public  itself,  how  much  to  the  poets,  and  how  much  to 
the  canny  business  sense  and  clever  advertising  of  publishers, 
are  questions  we  are  not  yet  prepared  to  answer.  The  last- 
named  element  is  a  very  considerable  one.  We  must,  at  least 
vaguely,  discount  it  in  our  estimate;  as  we  must  also  discount 
a  certain  faddish  wave  of  " culture' '  that  follows  hard  on  the 
heels  of  our  swift  financial  prosperity.  The  latter  may  possibly 
be  a  large  determining  factor  in,  say,  the  sale  of  more  than  a 
hundred  thousand  copies  in  America  alone  of  "The  Gardener", 
by  Sir  Eabindranath  Tagore.  But  making  even  large  allow- 
ance for  these  most  unliterary  influences,  there  still  remains 
a  notable  residue  of  genuine  interest  in  serious  verse.  Not 
mere  cleverness  of  advertising,  nor  any  empty  faddishness,  will 
account  for  the  decidedly  large  circulation  of  Eobert  Service's 
poems  on  the  wild  life  of  the  North  West,  of  Gilbert  Chesterton's 
rousing  ballads,  of  Alfred  Noyes'  "Tales  of  the  Mermaid  Inn", 
of  Sara  Teasdale's  "Helen  of  Troy"  and  "Rivers  to  the  Sea", 
of  Francis  Ledwidge's  "Songs  of  the  Fields",  and  of  Eobert 
Frost  's  i '  North  of  Boston ' ' — to  mention  only  a  few.  Of  course, 
it  is  too  early  to  guess  at  an  analysis  of  what  underlies  this 
interest ;  although  in  some  instances  it  may  be  obvious  enough : 
for  example,  in  the  case  of  Edgar  Lee  Master's  "Spoon  River 
Anthology,"  which  might  more  appropriately  have  been  called 
"The  Scandal-Mongering  of  an  Obstetrician  in  a  Charnel- 
House." 
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The  Great  War — "  Armageddon ' ',  as  the  poets,  and  even 
the  prose  writers,  call  it — brought  a  new  impetus  both  to  the 
production  and  to  the  popularity  of  poetry.  On  the  crest  of 
the  wave  rides  the  romantic  figures  of  Rupert  Brookes,  the 
soldier-poet,  who  died  at  Scyros,  like  Byron  at  Missalonghi  and 
Sir  Philip  Sidney  at  Zutphen.  No  doubt,  it  is  his  personal 
appeal  to  the  imagination,  as  much  as  any  real  interest  in  his 
poems,  which  won  for  them  a  sale  of  twenty-five  thousand 
copies  in  the  United  States.  "It  is  difficult  to  conjecture/ ' 
says  Joyce  Kilmer,  "why  the  fact  that  German  troops  crossed 
Belgian  soil  should  make  the  citizens  of  America  rush  out  and 
squander  their  money  on  poetry."  But  he  assures  us  this 
latter  fact  also  is  evident.  However,  the  war-impetus  has  been 
only  a  stimulant  to  the  public  appetite  for  verse:  the  appetite 
itself  existed  before. 

Various  explanations  have  been  offered  for  this  new  in- 
terest in  poetry:  none  of  them,  perhaps,  quite  satisfactory. 
It  has  been  set  down  as  a  reaction  from  too  much  "  movies. " 
Yet  one  wonders  if  the  patrons  of  the  moving-pictures  and  the 
poetry-buyers  are  the  same  individuals.  Alfred  Noyes  attributes 
it  to  another  reaction:  from  the  "aesthetic  movement"  of 
Victorian  days.  Yet  the  aesthetic  element  is  not  lacking  in  all 
the  popular  verse  of  today ;  though  much  of  it,  one  must  confess, 
has  a  strong  commercial  and  industrial  flavor.  Whether  or  not 
our  present  broader  inclusion  amongst  poetic  themes  of  "ships 
and  shoes  and  sealing-wax"  makes  for  the  greater  excellence 
of  poetry,  let  the  critics  say  a  hundred  years  from  now.  Possibly 
it  is  better  not  to  look  for  any  explanation,  but  to  accept  with 
gratitude  the  fact  that,  amidst  the  riot  of  "best-sellers,"  there 
is  still  left  in  the  reading  public,  and  even  growing,  a  taste 
for  the  subtler  skill  of  verse. 


Alpha    Alpha    Chapter    of    the 
Phi  Beta  Pi  National  Medical  Fra- 
ternity held  its  semi-annual  elec- 
tion  of  officers    at    the    Chapter 
House,    3866    Harney    Street,    on 
Friday  evening,  January  12th,  and 
elected  the  following  officers  for 
the  coming  semester:    Archon,  D. 
M.  Nigro,  Kansas  City;  vice  arch- 
on,  A.  J.  Callaghan,  Green  Island, 
Iowa;     secretary,     Ray    Traynor, 
Omaha.  R.  F.  Mullen  was  re-elect- 
ed treasurer  of  the  fraternity  and 
also  of  the  Phi  Beta  Pi  house  fund. 
The   retiring   officers   of  the   fra- 
ternity are  :    Archon,  P.  E.  Kane, 
Butte,  Montana;  vice  archon,  T. 
L.  Draney,  Seneca,  Kansas;  secre- 
tary, L.  J.  DeBacker,  St.  Mary's, 
Kansas.    Plans  were  made  for  the 
initiation   of   new   members    this 
month.     The  list   of  pledges,   in- 
cluding the  pre-medical  students, 
is  as  follows :    Earl  Gangner,  An- 
aconda,   Montana;    Frank   Gang- 
ner, Anaconda,  Montana;  Tobias 
English,  Butte,  Montana;  Eugene 
McCabe,   Omaha;  John  Mannion, 
Ponca,  Nebraska;  Cromer  Coady, 
Omaha;  Packy  McCrann,  Omaha; 
S.  Parker,  Butte,  Montana;  Wil- 
fred Ash,  Atlantic,  Iowa;  H.  G. 
Hansen,  Little  Sioux,  Iowa;  Paul 
Duffy,     Omaha;     Philip     Cogley, 
Council  Bluffs,  Iowa;  Joseph  Eb- 
ert,  Brewster,  South  Dakota ;  Har- 
ry Collins,   Omaha;  F.   C.  Fleur, 
Omaha;  Emmett  McMahon,  Oma- 
ha;     Paul      Kubitschek,      Eagle 
Grove,  Iowa ;  Leo  Hombach,  Coun- 
cil Bluffs,  Iowa;  Charles  Carroll, 
Spaulding,      Nebraska;     Thomas 
Egan,     Greenfield,     Iowa;    J.    J. 


Casey,  Red  Oak,  Iowa;  H.  A.  Mc- 
Grath,  Butte,  Montana;  W.  J. 
Schmidt,  Harlan,  Iowa;  W.  V. 
Dobbs,  Flandreau,  South  Dakota; 
A.  Nagle,  Rock  Rapids,  Iowa;  L. 
J.  McMahon,  Butte,  Montana;  B. 
C.  Kenny,  Boise,  Idaho ;  B.  A. 
Walters,  Broken  Bow,  Nebraska. 


Mr.  James  Emmett  Barrett,  21, 
son  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  P.  J.  Barrett, 
1316  Harrison  Street,  Southside, 
died  Wednesday  morning,  Janu- 
ary 17th,  of  pneumonia  after  a 
short  illness.  The  funeral  was 
held  at  nine  o'clock  on  the  follow- 
ing Friday  morning  from  St.  Ag- 
nes Church,  with  interment  at  St. 
Mary's  Cemetery.  Solemn  Re- 
quiem High  Mass  was  celebrated 
by  Rev.  James  Aherne,  assisted 
by  Rev.  John  Zaplotnik  and  Rev. 
Wm.  Quinlan,  S.  J.  The  junior 
and  senior  classes  in  the  Arts  Col- 
lege were  dismissed  to  allow  the 
students  to  attend  the  funeral. 
The  pall  bearers  were  John  Don- 
ahoe,  Albin  Hoffman,  Herbert 
Heavey,  James  Martin,  Vincent 
Kane  and  Charles  Kanne.  A  num- 
ber of  members  of  the  Arts  fac- 
ulty and  of  the  Senior  Sodality 
visited  the  home  of  the  deceased  on 
Thursday  afternoon.  Deceased 
was  a  brother  of  Mr.  John  C.  Bar- 
rett, who  made  his  course  in  the 
College  of  Law,  finishing  in  1912, 
and  of  Mr.  Frank  A.  Barrett,  who 
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graduated    from    the    College    of 
Law  in  1916. 


Mr.  John  F.  Moriarty,  ex-Arts 
'99,  has  been  made  chairman  of 
the  Municipal  Affairs  Committee 
of  the  Nebraska  Senate.  Mr.  John 
J.  Shannon,  LL.  B.  1916,  is  chair- 
man of  the  House  Committee  on 
Fees  and  Salaries  and  Mr.  Joseph 
M.  Lovely,  LL.  B.  1914,  is  head  of 
the  House  Committee  on  Privi- 
leges and  Elections.  Mr.  Shannon 
has  also  been  appointed  upon  the 
Cities  and  Towns  Committee.  Mr. 
Francis  R.  Keegan,  LL.  B.  1914, 
is  on  the  Committee  on  Constitu- 
tional Amendments  and  the  Com- 
mittee on  Cities  and  Towns.  Mr. 
John  H.  Hopkins,  LL.  B.  1913,  has 
been  appointed  on  the  Committee 
on  Insurance  and  Corporations. 
Mr.  John  H.  Reifenrath,  A.  B. 
1913,  was  prominently  mentioned 
for  speaker  of  the  House  but  did 
not  poll  enough  votes  to  secure 
the  place. 


The  'Varsity  Basket  Ball  Team 
has  had  a  thoroughly  satisfactory 
season,  having  won  all  of  its  home 
games.  The  opening  game  was 
played  with  Peru  on  January  12th, 
the  score  being  30  to  17  in  favor 
of  Creighton.  Speaking  of  this 
game,  one  of  the  Omaha  papers 
said:  "No  better  combination 
could  be  assembled  than  the  five 
men  who  constituted  the  regular 
squad  last  night.  Creighton 
wasn't  up  against  a  weak  team. 
Peru  is  strong,   Dut  the  normals 


were  outclassed.  Creighton  had 
everything  in  its  repertoire  that 
goes  to  make  up  collegiate  basket 
ball  of  a  high  standard." 

On  January  13th,  Bellevue  went 
down  to  defeat  by  a  score  of  33  to 
18.  On  January  18th  the  strong 
Wesleyan  team  was  defeated  by  a 
score  of  32  to  21.  Ross  Chamber- 
len,  sporting  writer  for  the 
World-Herald,  hails  the  squad  as 
collegiate  champions  of  the  state 
and  says  under  date  of  January 
21st :  "  It  is  doubtful  if  any  team 
in  this  section  of  the  country,  eith- 
er amateur,  semi-professional  or 
professional,  could  defeat  this 
squad. ' ' 

On  January  19th,  York  College 
was  defeated  by  a  score  of  33  to 
14.  Following  this  game  the 
twelve  men  of  the  squad  unani- 
mously elected  Victor  Spittler, 
center,  captain  for  the  season. 


The  Freshman  and  Junior 
Classes  in  the  Arts  College  staged 
a  basket  ball  game  at  the  Gym- 
nasium on  Wednesday  evening, 
January  31st.  The  contest  re- 
sulted in  a  victory  for  the  Juniors 
by  a  score  of  21  to  13. 

On  January  29th,  the  Creigh- 
ton Basket  Ball  Team  defeated 
Doane  College  team  by  a  score  of 
22  to  10.  The  game  was  played 
in  the  Creighton  Gymnasium.  On 
January  31st,  the  team  went  to 
Sioux  City,  where  they  defeated 
the  Trinity  College  team  by  a 
score  of  35  to  14. 
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The  following  foot  ball  schedule 
has  been  arranged  for  the  next 
season:  Trinity  College,  October 
6th;  Dubuque  College,  October 
20th;  Cotner  College,  October 
29th ;  St.  Louis  University,  No- 
vember 3rd;  North  Dakota,  No- 
vember 10th ;  Haskell  Indians, 
November  17th.  Three  other 
games  are  yet  to  be  arranged.  All 
of  the  games  so  far  scheduled  will 
be  played  on  the  Creighton  field. 


Dr.  J.  F.  Borghoff,  who  gradu- 
ated from  the  College  of  Medicine 
in  1913,  was  recently  elected  vice 
president  of  the  West  Coast  Medi- 
cal Association.  Dr.  Borghoff  is 
located  at  Butte,  Montana,  where 
he  is  one  of  the  assistants  of  Dr. 
M.  J.  Scott,  M.  D.  1903,  chief  sur- 
geon at  St.  James  Hospital. 


Col.  A.  D.  Fetterman,  who  grad- 
uated from  the  College  of  Law  in 
1912,  has  been  re-appointed  Coun- 
ty Attorney  of  Grant  County,  Ne- 
braska, for  a  two-year  term.  He 
recently  returned  to  his  home  at 
Hyannis  from  Fort  Crook,  Ne- 
braska, where  he  assisted  in  must- 
ering out  the  4th  Nebraska  In- 
fantry. 


Rev.  William  F.  Rigge,  S.  J., 
Professor  of  Physics  in  the  Col- 
lege of  Arts,  was  recently  elected 
for  the  fifth  time  a  member  of  the 
board  of  directors  of  the  Omaha 
Technical  Club. 


College  of  Arts,  won  the  annual 
Oratorical  Contest  held  at  the  Uni- 
versity auditorium  on  Wednesday 
evening,  January  17th.  Charles 
F.  Bongardt  won  second  place, 
and  R.  Leo  Beveridge  and  Lyle 
W.  Doran  tied  for  third  place. 
Mr.  Barr's  subject  was  ''Demo- 
cratic Discipline."  He  will  rep- 
resent the  University  in  the  state 
contest,  which  he  won  last  year. 
Mr.  Bongardt  will  speak  in  the 
Peace  Contest  upon  the  "Golden 
Touch."  The  subjects  of  the  oth- 
er speakers  were  as  follows:  R. 
Leo  Beveridge,  "America  and 
World  Peace  ; ' '  Lyle  Doran,  ' '  Am- 
erican Peril;"  Ralph  Wilson, 
' '  Robert  Emmett ; ' '  Daniel  Leary, 
1 '  The  Drug  Evil. ' '  Mr.  J.  G.  Mas- 
ters, principal  of  the  Omaha  High 
School,  Professor  Neal  D.  Reardon 
of  the  law  faculty,  and  Dr.  B.  M. 
Riley,  president  of  the  Pan- Alum- 
ni Association,  were  the  judges. 


Elmer  L.  Barr,  a  junior  in  the 


The  first  semester  examinations 
were  held  during  the  last  full 
week  of  January  and  the  second 
semester  commenced  on  Monday, 
January  29th.  Heretofore  the  sec- 
ond semester  commenced  imme- 
diately following  the  Christmas 
holidays,  but  this  year  the  school 
calendar  was  changed  so  that 
classes  started  on  September  25th 
instead  of  September  first,  and 
Commencement  will  be  held  on 
June  2nd,  instead  of  on  April  29th 
as  last  year.  The  school  year  has 
been  lengthened  by  about  three 
weeks. 
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On  Thursday  evening,  February 
15th,  the  University  Glee  Club 
gave  its  Seventh  Annual  Concert 
at  the  Brandeis  Theatre,  assisted 
by  the  'Varsity  Orchestra.  Pro- 
fessor Henry  Bock  had  charge  of 
both  organizations  and  was  highly 
complimented  on  the  evening's  en- 
tertainment. The  theatre  was 
filled  with  friends  of  the  institu- 
tion and  the  various  numbers 
were  received  with  genuine  appre- 
ciation. A  unique  feature  of  the 
program  was  the  operetta  entitled 
"Count  Van  der  Hum."  Follow- 
ing is  the  program : 

I. 

1.  Marche  Nuptiale    Nessler 

Creighton   Philharmonic    Orchestra 

2.  (a)  Alma  Mater  arr.  Bock 

(b)  Little    Peach Neidlinger 

Glee  Club 

3.  Overture    "Orpheus" Offenbach 

Creighton   Philharmonic   Orchestra 

4.  (a)  Waterlilies 

(b)  Dixie   Kid Geibel 

II. 

1.  Russian   Fantasie    Tobani 

2.  Allegretto-Sym.    No.    75.  .Beethoven 

3.  Mock  Morris   Grainger 

Creighton    Philharmonic    Orchestra 

III. 
CAPTAIN  VAN-der-HUM 

A   Piratical  Tale 

In    Two    Ropes'    Length. 

Lyrics  by  Maude   Elizabeth   Inch. 

Music  by  W.  Rhys-Herbert. 

CAST 

Van-der-Hum,  alias  Mrs.  Brown— 

A  Bold,  Bad  Pirate... A.  J.  Ferris 
Dick  Erne,  Coxswain  of  the  Cap- 
tain's   Gig Clifford    Long 

Crew   of  the  Captain's   Gig 

Jack  Brace  Claud  Friman 

Jim    Spray    Paul    Burke 

Tom  Tupper    Mathew  Severin 

Bill  Salt  William  Schmitz 

Sam   Slippy    Joe  Guilbert 

Tim  Shannon Frank  Ryberg 

Ned  Bluff   J.  W.  Dindinger 

Obadiah — A  Landsman.  .Leroy  Ryberg 
Chorus:— Sailors,      Landsmen,     Pi- 
rates, etc. 


Act  I.    Sharks'  Landing — The  Pirate's 

Haunt.     Morning. 
Act  II.    Crossbones  Isle — The  Pirate's 
Lair.     Evening. 

The  patronesses  for  the  affair 
were: 

Mesdames — C.  C.  Allison,  A.  J. 
Beaton,  C.  D.  Beaton,  H.  V.  Burk- 
ley,  W.  T.  Burns,  Joseph  Byrne, 
Roy  T.  Byrne,  T.  C.  Byrne,  W.  L. 
Carey,  George  Brandeis,  V.  H. 
Coffman,  T.  B.  Coleman,  R.  W. 
Connell,  L.  F.  Crofoot,  Charles 
F.  Crowley,  J.  M.  Daugherty,  B. 
W.  Dixon,  T.  J.  Dwyer,  W.  J. 
Foye,  J.  B.  Furay,  Benjamin  Gal- 
lagher, T.  P.  Redmond,  C.  J. 
Smyth,  Adolph  Storz,  A.  Swartz- 
lander,  E.  A.  Wickham,  Council 
Bluffs,  la.;  Thomas  Swift,  Paul 
Gallagher,  C.  W.  Hamilton,  F.  T. 
Hamilton,  F.  P.  Hamilton,  J.  M. 
Harding,  A.  H.  Hippie,  Leo  Hoff- 
man, W.  D.  Hosford,  M.  C.  Ho- 
ward, W.  M.  Jeffers,  W.  A.  C. 
Johnson,  Arthur  Keeline,  J.  A.  C. 
Kennedy,  T.  F.  Kennedy,  A.  V. 
Kinsler,  A.  B.  McConnell,  J.  A. 
McShane,  T.  J.  McShane,  John 
Madden,  T.  J.  Mahoney,  Paul  L, 
Martin,  H.  G.  Kranz,  E.  W.  Nash, 
F.  A.  Nash,  L.  C.  Nash. 

Misses — Mary  Burkley,  Nettie 
Bushman,  Ellen  Creighton,  Mary 
Duffy,  Mary  Furay,  Ophelia  Hay- 
den,  Blanche  Kinsler,  Mary  Mun- 
chhoff,  Nanette  Murphy,  Francis 
Nash. 


Mrs.  Stella  B.  Wilson,  who  fin- 
ished her  law  course  last  year  at 
the  College  of  Law,  recently  won 
the  first  case  tried  by  a  woman  in 
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Omaha's  new  Municipal  Court. 
Judge  Britt  not  only  rendered  a 
decision  in  favor  of  Mrs.  Wilson's 
client,  but  he  complimented  her 
upon  the  manner  in  which  she 
conducted  her  case. 


An  Inter-Fraternity  basket  ball 
league  from  the  Dental,  Law  and 
Medical  Colleges  of  the  Univer- 
sity was  organized  at  the  Gym- 
nasium on  Monday  evening,  Jan- 
uary 29th.  The  fraternities  rep- 
resented are  as  follows:  The  Phi 
Beta  Pi,  the  Phi  Rho  Sigma  and 
Phi  Chi  of  the  College  of  Medi- 
cine; the  Delta  Theta  Phi  and 
Gamma  Eta  Gamma  of  the  College 
of  Law,  and  the  Delta  Sigma  Del- 
ta and  Xi  Psi  Phi  of  the  College 
of  Dentistry. 


On  the  opening  day  of  the  sec- 
ond semester,  January  29th,  Coach 
Mills  called  for  "Track"  candi- 
dates, and  was  greeted  by  a  re- 
sponse of  nearly  one  hundred 
hopefuls.  This  year  for  the  first 
time  the  University  will  have  a 
track  team  and  the  Coach  confi- 
dently expects  a  good  showing. 


Paul  Kamanski,  one  of  the 
'Varsity  foot  ball  players,  who  re- 
cently returned  with  the  Fourth 
Nebraska  from  the  Mexican  bor- 
der, has  recently  been  promoted 
to  a  sergeantcy  in  the  machine  gun 
company  to  which  he  was  at- 
tached. 


graduated  from  the  Arts  College 
in  1900,  and  after  completing  a 
law  course  at  Georgetown  Uni- 
versity, returned  to  Omaha  where 
he  engaged  in  the  general  practice 
of  law  and  also  taught  in  the 
College  of  Law,  was  recently  pro- 
moted by  the  Union  Pacific  Law 
Department,  with  which  he  has 
been  connected  for  the  past  three 
years,  and  will  hereafter  assume 
more  responsible  duties  for  the 
railroad  at  a  flattering  increase  in 
compensation. 

Mr.  Claude  B.  Matthai,  who 
graduated  from  the  College  of 
Law  in  1915,  and  who  has  for 
some  years  been  chief  clerk  in  the 
Union  Pacific  Law  Department, 
has  also  been  advanced  to  a 
more  responsible  position  and  be- 
comes a  member  of  the  trial  staff 
of  the  railroad,  his  duties  as  chief 
clerk  being  taken  over  by  former 
assistants.  Messrs.  Edward  F. 
Dougherty  and  Albert  W.  Elsas- 
ser,  who  graduated  from  the  law 
school  in  1916,  are  also  in  the 
Union  Pacific  Law  Department. 


Mr.  John   A.   Bennewitz,    who 


On  January  22nd  a  branch  of 
the  Society  for  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  was  established  in 
the  Senior  Sodality.  The  foreign 
missions  amongst  pagan  people  de- 
pend principally  for  their  support 
upon  this  Society,  and  without  its 
assistance  the  work  of  the  sixty- 
five  thousand  Catholic  mission- 
aries would  be  seriously  crippled, 
and  in  some  instances  destroyed. 
The  monthly  contribution  of  mem- 
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bers,  five  cents,  is  certainly  small, 
and  within  the  means  of  almost 
every  one.  The  promoters  of  the 
Society  are,  Vincent  Cain,  James 
Vetter,  Emmett  Hoctor,  Wayne 
Keitges,  Paul  Duffy,  Ralph  Swo- 
boda,  Matthew  Severin,  Burt 
Fraser,  Harold  Dorsey.  Any  stu- 
dent or  other  person  may  become 
a  member  by  communicating  with 
one  of  the  promoters  or  the  Di- 
rector of  the  Sodality. 

The  mid-year  election  was  held 
on  February  5th,  the  three  pre- 
fects elected  being  Elmer  Berg- 
man, Eli  Nollette  and  Joseph 
Osdiek.  On  the  same  date  the  fol- 
lowing were  admitted  to  their  act 
of  consecration:  Percy  Bell, 
Charles  Carroll,  Peter  Fernandez, 
Edgar  Jones,  Joseph  Madden. 

One  of  the  assistant  prefects, 
James  Barrett,  died  of  pleurisy  on 
January  16th.  He  was  a  young 
man  of  solid  character,  attentive 
to  his  studies  and  faithful  to  his 
religious  duties.  His  modest  de- 
meanor endeared  him  to  all.  As  a 
tribute  of  respect,  a  number  of  the 
sodalists  gathered  at  his  residence 
and  recited  the  rosary.  He  was 
buried  with  the  Sodality  ribbon 
and  medal.  A  delegation  of  so- 
dalists attended  his  funeral  and  a 
high  mass  was  sung  by  the  di- 
rector before  the  assembled  so- 
dalists and  college  students  in  St. 
John's  Church  on  February  3rd. 


dinner  which  he  gave  to  them  in 
their  own  dining  room  on  the  even- 
ing of  January  31.  The  Archbishop 
himself,  in  spite  of  zero  weather, 
was  present,  and  with  him  as 
guests  were  Father  McMenamy, 
President  of  the  University,  Fa- 
ther Kelly,  and  Father  Corboy, 
the  Director  of  St.  John's  Hall; 
also  Professors  Kenny,  Macauley, 
Clennon  and  Burke.  The  dining 
room  was  artistically  decorated  in 
national  and  episcopal  colors,  and 
covers  were  laid  for  ninety.  To- 
ward the  close  of  the  banquet  Mr. 
Joseph  Osdiek  rose  and  in  grace- 
ful words  voiced  the  gratitude  of 
all  present  to  his  Grace  for  this 
signal  act  of  generosity.  A  short 
program  then  followed,  made  up 
of  three  numbers  by  the  Hall  Glee 
Club  and  Orchestra  and  a  recita- 
tion by  Charles  Costello. 

At  the  close  the  Archbishop 
gave  a  beautiful  talk  to  his  stu- 
dent guests  in  which  he  revealed 
a  very  accurate  knowledge  of  the 
young  men's  problems  as  well  as 
a  keen  and  affectionate  interest  in 
their  welfare.  One  could  not  help 
but  take  away  from  this  gracious 
affair  and  above  all  from  the 
words  of  his  Grace  that  there  is  a 
very  big  place  for  the  young  man 
in  the  sympathies  of  the  new  Arch- 
bishop of  Omaha. 


Archbishop  Harty  won  the 
heart  of  the  residents  of  St.  John's 
Hall  one  and  all  by  the  splendid 


A  bond  valued  at  $500.00  and 
yielding  six  per  cent  interest  has 
been  donated  in  memory  of  Mrs. 
John  Schultz  of  Beardstown,  Illi- 
nois, to  found  a  prize  for  the  stu- 
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dents  of  Creighton  College  of  Arts. 
Thirty  dollars  will  therefore  be 
available  every  year  and  accord- 
ing to  the  wish  of  the  donors  it 
may  be  assigned  for  excellence  in 
any  subject  which  the  authorities 
of  the  College  will  designate.  This 
year  the  prize  has  been  assigned 
to  debating. 


Results  of  the  semi-annual  ex- 
aminations were  announced  to  the 
students  of  Creighton  University 
on  Tuesday,  January  30th,  by  Rev. 
Robert  Kelly,  S.  J.  After  the  read- 
ing of  the  grades  for  the  college 
division,  a  program  followed 
The  college  orchestra  gave  several 
selections.  Clifford  Mullen,  win- 
ner of  high  school  elocution  med- 
als in  seasons  past,  gave  artful  ex- 
pression to  the  humorous  lines  of 
the  "Yale-Harvard  Boat  Race." 

Rev.  F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J. 
president  of  the  college,  congratu- 
lated the  successful  ones.  Answer- 
ing the  request  made  by  Arch- 
bishop Harty  at  the  reception 
tendered  him  by  the  students  and 
faculty  to  the  effect  of  a  student 
holiday,  President  McMenamy  ac- 
cordingly declared  Wednesday, 
February  1st,  a  free  day. 

The  list  of  honors  is  as  follows: 

Junior  Class — Highest  honors: 
Charles  Bon  gar  dt.  First  honors  : 
E.  Bergman,  A.  Schwedhelm,  E. 
Barr,  Emmett  Hoctor.  Second 
honors :  J.  Leadon,  E.  Randolph, 
J.  Russell. 

Sophomore  Class — Highest  hon- 
ors: Edward  Fogarty.    First  hon- 


ors: W.  Keitges,  K.  Roper.  Sec- 
ond honors :  J.  Little,  L.  Blessing, 

E.  Prieshoff. 

Freshman  Class — Highest  hon- 
ors :  Ralph  Wilson.  First  honors  : 
H.  Kelly,  L.  Doran,  J.  Kudrna,  P. 
Bell.  Second  honors :  C.  Kearney, 
D.  Edson,  J.  Feiler,  W.  Raynor. 

Premedic  Class,  (Six  year 
course) — Highest  honors,  William 
Brennan,  L.  Hubert,  L.  Mlaska,  C. 
Chicoine.  Second  honors :  H.  Col- 
lins, F.  Weber,  J.  Malloy,  K.  May, 

F.  Casey,  P.  Kubitschek. 
Premedic     Class,      (Five     year 

course) — Highest  honors :  Charles 
Little.  First  honors :  None,  Sec- 
ond honors:  None. 

Fourth  High,  Div.  A — Highest 
honors:  Ralph  Svoboda.  First 
honors :  H.  Dwyer,  F.  Svoboda,  W. 
Barry,  J.  Fenton,  J.  McGovern, 
W.  McGuigan.  Second  honors : 
H.  Burkley. 

Fourth  High,  Div.  B— Highest 
honors :  Brendan  Brown.  First 
honors :  T.  Madura,  P.  Darcy,  C. 
Murphy.  Second  honors:  M.  Sul- 
livan,  Pfeiffer,   W.   Beitenman. 

Third  High,  Div.  A— Highest 
honors :  George  Hennegan.  First 
honors:  Cy  Nalty,  W.  Heavey, 
P.  Mergen,  A.  Antony,  J.  Hau. 
Second  honors :  G.  Marsh,  B. 
Fraser,  F.  Schrimpf,  J.  Mulvihill. 

Third  High,  Div.  B— Highest 
honors :  Francis  Gerin.  First  hon- 
ors: R.  Cameron,  A.  Frank,  G. 
Nicholson.  Second  honors:  A. 
Ernst,  L.  Myers,  J.  Coyle,  J. 
Burns,  J.  Reilly. 

Second  High,  Div.  A — Highest 
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honors:  Thos.  Dempsey.  First 
honors:  C.  Kruger,  D.  O'Brien,  F. 
Ostronic.    Second  honors:    None. 

Second  High,  Div.  B — Highest 
honors:  Frank  Kastl.  First  hon- 
ors :  R.  Burkley.  Second  honors : 
E.  Norris,  C.  Fogarty. 

Second  High,  Div.  C — Highest 
honors :  Grant  Forbes.  First  hon- 
ors :  Louis  Meyer.  Second  honors : 
Thomas  Rowland,  F.  Wogan,  P. 
Berney. 

First  High,  Div.  A — Highest 
honors :  Edward  Nussrallah.  First 
honors:  F.  Wachtler,  J.  Runa,  F. 
Russell,  C.  Trummer.  Second  hon- 
ors: G.  Quinlan,  J.  Herman,  J. 
Maney,  J.  McGrath. 

First  High,  Div.  B— Highest 
honors :  Clarence  Roach.  First 
honors :  Tom  Russell,  F.  Crowley. 
Second  honors :  E.  McAdams,  R. 
Brown,  F.  Kemp,  W.  Austin. 

First  High,  Div.  C— Highest 
honors :  Henry  Murray.  First  hon- 
ors :  None.  Second  honors :  A. 
Spitznagle. 

First  High,  Div.  D.  Highest 
honors :  Joseph  Yojir.  First  hon- 
ors :  Ivan  Booth,  Joseph  Madden. 
Second  honors :  A.  Blum,  H.  Ol- 
son, W.  Stone. 


The  Creighton  Oratorical  Associ- 
ation met  on  February  3rd  for  an 
election  of  officers.  We  take  pleas- 
ure in  announcing  the  result  of  the 
ballot :  President,  Mr.  Joseph  Os- 
diek ;  vice  president,  Mr.  Leo  Bev- 
eridge;  recording  secretary,  Mr. 
Daniel  Gross;  corresponding  sec- 
retary,    Mr.     Charles    Bongardt; 


Treasurer,  Mr.  Emmet  Randolph ; 
censors,  Mr.  Ralph  Kastner  and 
Mr.  Ralph  Wilson;  program  com- 
mittee, Mr.  Emmet  Hoctor,  Mr. 
James  Vetter,  Mr.  Edward  Fog- 
arty. 

It  was  decided  that  the  first  reg- 
ular meeting  of  the  semester  be 
held  on  Wednesday,  February  7th. 
The  question  for  debate :  ' '  Re- 
solved that  the  Monroe  Doctrine 
should  be  retained  as  a  part  of  the 
permanent  foreign  policy  of  the 
United  States."  Affirmative,  Mr. 
Kenney  and  Mr.  Roessler;  neg- 
ative, Mr.PrieshoffandMr.Burns  ; 
critics,  Mr.  Schwedhelm  and  Mr. 
Kranz. 

The  question  discussed  on  Feb- 
ruary 14  read:  " Resolved  that  a 
system  of  compulsory  universal 
military  service  should  be  adopted 
in  the  United  States."  Affirma- 
tive, Mr.  McArdle  and  Mr.Spirek; 
negative,  Mr.  Reynolds  and  Mr. 
Gross;  critics,  Mr.  Schwedhelm 
and  Mr.  Doran. 

A  good  friend  of  the  College  has 
donated  a  five-hundred  dollar 
bond,  bearing  interest  at  6  per 
cent.  The  donor  requested  that 
the  Faculty  apply  the  annual  in- 
terest to  some  College  activity.  On 
January  30th,  the  President  of  the 
University  announced  that  this 
year  a  prize  of  thirty  dollars 
would  be  awarded  the  successful 
contestants  in  a  public  debate.  The 
winning  side  will  receive  fifteen 
dollars;  the  individual  having  the 
best  debate,  ten  dollars;  the  con- 
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testant  next  in  merit,  five  dollars. 
Only  College  students  and  mem- 
bers of  the  Oratorical  Association 
are  eligible  to  enter  the  contest. 
This  should  be  an  incentive  and  an 
inspiration  to  the  members  of  the 
Oratorical  Association,  not  be- 
cause there  is  money  in  it — al- 
though it  must  be  conceded  that 
sometimes  money  is  a  very  laud- 
able object  of  desire  and  strenu- 
ous effort, — but  because  it  clearly 
indicates  the  importance  attached 
by  competent  educators  to  an 
oratorical  Association  and  to  ef- 
ficiency in  public  debate.  Not  to 
be  too  sarcastic,  we  may  remark 
that  even  efficiency  in  basketball 
or  dancing  must  yield  the  palm  to 
efficiency  in  oratory  and  public 
debate.  And  so  we  hope  that 
those  members  of  the  C.  0.  A.,  who 
do  not  succumb  to  the  howling 
blasts  from  the  Northwest  or  are 
not  called  to  the  defence  of  right 
and  liberty  against  foreign  invad- 
ers and  unscrupulous  politicians, 
will  manifest  their  aspiring  man- 
hood on  the  floor  of  the  Creighton 
Oratorical  Association.  Greater 
than  all  foes  without  is  the  dead- 
ly lack  of  interna]  resources — re- 
sources that  constitute  the  ' '  what- 
ness  of  a  real  man. 


Mr.  George  W.  Pratt,  LL.  B. 
1914,  announces  the  removal  of 
his  offices  to  1044  Omaha  National 
Bank  Building.  Mr.  Pratt  has 
formerly  been  associated  with  the 
firm  of  Pratt  &  Day  in  the  Keeline 
Building. 


The  Creighton  Dental  Alumni 
Association  held  their  annual 
meeting  at  the  College  on  Tues- 
day, February  13th.  Clinics  were 
held  during  the  morning,  and  af- 
ter luncheon  a  paper  was  read. 
Afterwards  Dr.  H.  F.  Marston  of 
Minneapolis  was  the  guest  of  hon- 
or and  gave  clinics  on  the  methods 
of  making  shoulder  cast  crowns, 
preparing  abutments,  etc.  He 
read  a  paper  during  the  afternoon 
on  "Vital  Abutments  for  Bridge- 
work."  This  is  an  important  sub- 
ject and  all  members  of  the 
Association  should  avail  them 
selves  of  the  opportunity  to  read 
the  detailed  report  of  the  meet- 
ings. 

Dr.  Bruening  visited  twelve 
dental  colleges  on  his  trip  through 
the  east ;  also  the  Smithsonian 
and  Carnegie  Institutes,  Johns 
Hopkins  Medical  College  and  Hos- 
pital and  several  large  manufact- 
uring plants  where  dental  goods 
are  made. 

On  February  14th  and  H5th, 
Dr.  H.  E.  King,  secretary  of  the 
Nebraska  State  Dental  Society 
and  Superintendent  of  District 
Societies,  attended  a  meeting  in 
Alliance,  Nebraska,  to  organize 
a  new  District  Society.  The 
Southeastern  District  Society  will 
meet  in  Beatrice,  February  20th. 

Dr.  Spencer  of  Watertown, 
South  Dakota,  called  at  the  Col- 
lege recently.  He  is  a  member  of 
the  Dental  Examining  Board  of 
that  state  and  brought  the  wel- 
come  news   that   Dr.   Carroll   H. 
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Silvernail,  1916,  had  successfully 
passed  their  last  examinations. 

A  new  Victor  Interrupterless 
X-ray  Machine  has  been  installed 
in  the  Infirmary,  equipped  with  a 
Coolidge  Tube.  This  work  is  in 
charge  of  Dr.  T.  T.  Harris.  Each 
Senior  student  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  make  exposures 
and  develop  films. 

Dr.  Hippie  was  called  to  the 
home  of  his  mother  in  St.  Cath- 
erine, Ontario,  on  account  of  her 
illness.  However,  she  happily  re- 
covered. 

Drs.  Hippie,  Despecher,  and 
Bruening  were  delegates  to  the 
American  Institute  of  Dental 
Teachers  which  convened  in  Phila- 
delphia January  23rd  to  25th. 

Dr.  Harms,  Exodontist,has  been 
assisting  Dr.  Shearer  in  the  Oral 
Surgery  Clinics  on  Saturday 
mornings. 

Dr.  Sherraden  is  on  a  ten-day 
trip  to  Excelsior  Springs. 


The  religious  celebration  of 
Founders'  Day  was  held  on 
Wednesday  morning  at  nine 
o'clock  in  the  Collegiate  Chapel 
when  a  Memorial  Mass  was  cele- 
brated by  the  President  of  the 
University  in  the  presence  of 
Archbishop  Harty.  The  Memorial 
sermon  was  preached  by  Rev.  D. 
P.  Harrington  of  St.  Cecilia's 
Cathedral,  and  the  Masters  of 
Ceremonies  were  Revs.  James  W. 
Stenson  and  T.  P.  Smith.  On  the 
evening  of  February  7th,  the  civic 


celebration  was  held  at  the  Hotel 
Fontenelle,  where  a  dinner  was 
tendered  by  the  President  of  the 
University  to  the  faculty,  alumni 
and  a  number  of  othe^r  guests 
representing  the  educational,  com- 
mercial and  professional  interests 
of  the  city.  One  hundred  and 
fifty  guests  were  present  and  the 
principal  address  of  the  evening 
was  made  by  the  special  guest  of 
the  occasion,  Archbishop  Jeremiah 
J.  Harty,  D.  D.  Paul  L.  Martin, 
Dean  of  the  College  of  Law,  was 
toastmaster.  Elaborate  menu 
cards,  containing  steel  engravings 
of  Edward  and  John  A.  Creighton 
were  given  to  each  of  the  guests. 
Following  was  the  menu : 

Crab  Meat  Cocktail 

Tomato  Bouillon 

Salted  Nuts        Celery        Mixed  Olives 

Boned  Bass,  Marguery 

Julienne  Potatoes 

Broiled   Milkfed   Chicken 

Green   Peas 

Sweet  Potato  Croquettes 

Hearts  of  Lettuce 

Roquefort  Cheese  Dressing 

Biscuit  Tortoni  Petit  Fours 

Cafe  Noir 

Cigars 
Those  present  were : 

Rev.  James  Aherne,  Dr.  H.  L. 
Akin,  Dr.  Barr,  Dr.  J.  M.  Barstow, 
Mr.  Henry  J.  Beal,  Mr.  John  A. 
Bennewitz,  Mr.  Francis  Brogan, 
Dr.  E.  H.  Bruening,  Rev.  J.  C. 
Buckley,  Mr.  Donald  J.  Burke, 
Prof.  Paul  Burke,  Mr.  H.  V.  Burk- 
ley,  Mr.  F.  J.  Burkley,  Dr.  L.  B. 
Bushman,  Mr.  Ray  Byrne,  Prof. 
Eben  Carey,  Rev.  F.  B.  Cassilly, 
S.  J.;  Dr.  V.  G.  Caughlin,  Mr. 
Clement  Chase,  Dr.  F.  W.  Clarke, 
Prof.  E.   M.   Clennon,   Mr.   J.   F. 
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Coad,  Mr.  W.  J.  Coad,  Rev.  A.  M. 
Colaneri,  Mr.  T.  B.  Coleman,  Dr. 
P.  T.  Conlan,  Dr.  R.  W.  Connell, 
Prof.  P.  B.  Costello,  Judge  Bryce 
Crawford,  Mr.  John  D.  Creighton, 
Dr.  C.  F.  Crowley,  Hon.  James  C. 
Dahlman,  Dr.  W.  W.  Davis,  Judge 
G.  B.  Day,  Dr.  E.  L.  DeLanney, 
Dr.  L.  A.  Dermody,  Dr.  F.  J. 
Despeclier,  Dr.  A.  K.  Detwiler, 
Dr.  G.  W.  Dishong,  Dr.  J.  W. 
Duncan,  Rev.  A.  M.  Effinger,  S. 
J.;  Mr.  A.  G.  Ellick,  Judge  Lee 
Estelle,  Mr.  J.  M.  Fitzgerald,  Dr. 
C.  B.  Foltz,  Dr.  J.  S.  Foote,  Prof. 
J.  W.  Forbing,  Dr.  M.  J.  Ford, 
Mr.  W.  C.  Fraser,  Rev.  P.  C.  Gan- 
non, Dr.  H.  F.  Gerald,  Prof.  E. 
IT.  Graff,  Dr.  James  A.  Graham, 
Mr.  Fred  M.  Hall,  Mr.  J.  J.  Han- 
nighen,  Rev.  D.  P.  Harrington, 
Dr.  T.  T.  Harris,  Archbishop  J. 
J.  Harty,  D.  D.;  Mr.  G.  E.  Hav- 
erstick,  Mr.  P.  C.  Heafey,  Dr.  F. 
W.  Heagey,  Mr.  John  J.  Hinchey, 
Dr.  A.  II.  Hippie,  Dr.  Isaac,  Dr. 
Newell  Jones,  Dr.  V.  L.  Jones, 
Rev.  P.  J.  Judge,  Rev.  W.  T.  Kane, 
S.  J.;  Rev.  A.  Kaufmann,  S.  J.; 
Dr.  Thos  Kelly,  Rev.  R.  M.  Kelly, 
S.  J. ;  Prof.  J.  E.  Kenney,  Dr.  H.  E. 
King,  Dr.  M.  L.  King,  Mr.  J.  C. 
Kinsler,  Dr.  F.  J.  Kubitschek, 
Prof.  R.  J.  LaPorte,  Mr.  E.  F. 
Leary,  Judge  Chas.  M.  Leslie, 
Rev.  T.  J.  Livingstone,  S.  J. ; 
Dr.  A.  R.  Lucas,  Prof.  P.  T. 
McAvoy,  Mr.  F.  0.  McCaffrey, 
Rev.  J.  F.  McCarthy,  Dr.  S.  Mc- 
Clenaghan,  Prof.  J.  F.  McDermott, 
Dr.  E.  II.  McLean,  Rev.  F.  P.  Mc- 
Maiius,  Dr.  Chas.  McMartin,  Rev. 


F.  X.  McMenamy,  S.  J.;  Prof  E. 

E.  McMillan,  Mr.  Tom  J.  McShane, 
Dr.  A.  E.  Mack,  Mr.  T.  J.  Ma- 
honey,  Mr.  Mark  T.  Martin,  Mr. 
Paul  L.  Martin,  Prof.  J.  G.  Mas- 
ters, Dr.  H.  A.  Merchant,  Mr.  H. 

G.  Moorhead,  Dr.  S.  Morgulis,  Dr. 
A.  L.  Muirhead,  Mr.  A.  F.  Mullen, 
Mr.  T.  F.  Murphy,  Dr.  C.  J.  Ne- 
mec,  Prof.  H.  C.  Newton,  Prof. 
John  E.  O'Brien,  Mr.  George 
Parks,  Prof.  M.  J.  Phee,  Dr.  N. 
C.  Prince,  Prof.  L.  J.  Puhl,  Rev. 
W.  P.  Quinlan,  S.  J.;  Mr.  Neal  D. 
Reardon,  Rev.  Win.  F.  Rigge,  S. 
J. ;  Dr.  B.  M.  Riley,  Mr.  John  A. 
Rine,  Dr.  R.  Rix,  Hon.  Victor 
Rosewater,  Dr.  W.  L.  Ross,  Dr. 
A.  Sachs,  Dr.  J.  Sanders,  Mr.  John 
A.   Schall,   Dr.   J.   S.   Schall,   Dr. 

F.  J.  Schleier,  Prof.  A.  P.  Schmitt, 
Dr.  L.  C.  Schwartzlander,  Judge 
W.  G.  Sears,  Dr.  W.  L.  Shearer, 
Dr.  J.  M.  Shramek,  Mr.  W.  G. 
Silver,  Dr.  G.  F.  Simanek,  Mr.  E. 
W.  Simeral,  Mr.  E.  A.  Smith,  Mr. 
Sidney  Smith,  Rev.  E.  G.  Smith,  S. 
J. ;  Rev.  J.  W.  Stenson,  Mr.  Wm. 
Sternberg,  Dr.  W.  E.  Stoft,  Judge 
A.  C.  Troup,  Dr.  A.  F.  Tyler,  Dr. 
C.  T.  ITren,  Dr.  J.  H.  Wallace, 
Rev.  T.  F.  Wallace,  S.  J.;  Prof. 
C.  B.  Weisenhorn,  Rev.  J.  A. 
Weiss,  S.  J. ;  Rev.  W.  P.  Whelan, 
S.  J.;  Dr.  W.  H.  Wightman,  Dr. 
C.  E.  Woodbury,  Prof.  J.  F.  Wool- 
ery,  Mr.  R.  G.  Young. 


The  Senior-Junior  Prom,  held 
by  the  Mixers  Club  at  the  new 
Blackstone  Hotel  on  the  evening 
of   Tuesday,   February   6th,   was 
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one  of  the  most  successful  af- 
fairs given  by  the  organization 
since  its  formation.  Governer 
Neville  and  Chief  Justice  Mor- 
rissey  had  intended  to  be  pres- 
ent, but  at  the  last  moment  be- 
cause of  the  pressure  of  official 
duties  found  it  necessary  to  send 
regrets.  A  large  and  representa- 
tive crowd  was  in  attendance  for 
both  the  dinner  and  the  dance. 
Dr.  E.  H.  Bruening  of  the  Dental 
Faculty,  was  toastmaster  and  in- 
troduced the  following  speakers, 
whose  subjects  are  given  herewith  : 
United  States  District  Judge 
Woodrough,  "For  the  Univers- 
ity;" Arthur  F.  Mullen,  National 
Democratic  Committeeman,  ' '  In- 
fluences;" Hon.  James  C.  Dahl- 
man,  Mayor  of  Omaha,  ' '  Omaha ; ' ' 
Dr.  Bryan  M.  Riley,  President  of 
the  Pan- Alumni  Association,  "Our 
Alumni ; ' '  Frank  R.  Mullen,  Presi- 
dent of  the  Mixers  Club,  ' '  Creigh- 
ton."  Following  were  the  pa- 
trons and  patronesses : 

Messrs.  and  Mesdames — L.  A. 
Dermody,  G.  W.  Dishong,  F.  J. 
Schleier,  C.  P.  Crowley,  E.  H. 
Bruening,  A.  H.  Hippie,  W.  L. 
Shearer,  D.  H.  Farrell,  Fred  Ham- 
ilton, T.  C.  Byrne,  T.  P.  Redmond, 
P.  C.  Heafey,  J.  A.  C.  Kennedy, 
W.  C.  Fraser,  L.  C.  Nash,  L.  F. 
Crofoot,  J.  M.  Daugherty,  T.  J. 
Mahoney,  A.  F.  Mullen,  J.  J.  Han- 
nighen,  E.  E.  Calvin,  George 
Brandeis,  H.  V.  Burkley,  H.  G. 
Kranz,  W.  M.  Jeffers,  T.  B.  Cole- 


W.  L.  Carey,  E.  Buckingham,  Ben 
Gallagher,  E.  F.  Riley. 

Messrs. — J.  A.  Graham,  George 
Carroll,  F.  J.  Kubitschek,  Bryan 
M.  Riley,  H.  M.  Fitzgibbon,  C. 
W.  Hamilton,  Jr.,  G.  W.  Wattles. 
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On  Tuesday  February  6th,  Dr. 
Clemens,  Dean  of  the  College  of 
Medicine,  telegraphed  from  Chi- 
cago, where  he  had  gone  to  at- 
tend the  meeting  of  the  Associa- 
tion of  American  Medical  Col- 
leges, and  of  the  American  Med- 
ical Association,  that  the  Creigh- 
ton  College  of  Medicine  had  been 
admitted  to  full  membership 
among  the  Class  A  medical 
schools  of  the  country,  'by  the 
Council  on  Medical  Education  of 
the  Medical  Association,  in  con- 
junction with  the  officers  of  the 
Association  of  Medical  Colleges. 
The  rating  is  the  more  gratifying 
because  it  followed  a  detailed  in- 
spection made  recently  by  rep- 
resentatives of  the  Council  who 
went  very  thoroughly  into  the 
school's  equipment,  facilities, 
methods,  records,  ideals  and  op- 
portunities. This  puts  the  school 
of  medicine  on  the  same  basis  as 
the  other  leading  medical  schools 
of  the  United  States  and  confirms 
the  judgment  of  the  special  in- 
vestigators who  several  years  ago 
made  a  very  careful  inspection  of 
the  school  on  behalf  of  the  Re- 
gents of  the  University  of  New 
York,  and  reported  back  to  them 
iiat   the   school   was   entitled   to 
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be  ranked  with  the  best  schools 
in  the  country. 


Mr.  B.  D.  O'Sullivan,  LL.  B.  '10, 
who  was  recently  appointed  Dep- 
uty County  Attorney  of  Douglas 
County,  Nebraska,  has  announced 
his  intention  to  enlist  at  least  one 
company  and  possibly  two  com- 
panies for  the  Fourth  Regiment 
of  the  Nebraska  National  Guards. 


Mr.  Eugene  V.  Kean  of  the  Law 
Class  of  1916,  formerly  of  Du- 
buque, Iowa,  has  located  at  Ord, 
Nebraska,  for  the  general  practice 
of  law. 


Dean  Paul  L.  Martin  of  the  Col- 
lege of  Law  has  been  appointed 
a  member  of  the  Court  of  Honor, 
of  the  Omaha  Boy  Scouts,  which 
is  to  be  the  final  appeal  board  to 


decide  questions  between  scout 
troops  and  award  merit  badges. 
Federal  Judge  Woodrough  of  the 
law  faculty  is  president  of  the 
board. 


Merck's  Report,  one  of  the  Na- 
tional Pharmaceutical  Journals,  in 
its  issue  for  January,  1917,  con- 
tains a  reprint  of  an  article  by 
Professor  J.  W.  Forbing  of  the 
College  of  Dentistry,  entitled  "A 
System  for  Automatic  Reperco- 
lation  and  Drug  Exhaustion," 
which  lately  appeared  in  the 
Journal  of  the  American  Phar- 
maceutical Association. 


Wanted — The  Dental  Library  is 
anxious  to  get  the  following :  Ne- 
braska State  Dental  Society  Pro- 
ceedings of  1907,  1910,  1911  and 
1912  ;  all  numbers  of  the  Nebraska 
Dental  Call.    Can  you  help 'us? 


